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THE    NAUVOO    LEGION. 


&ROM  the  day  of 
the  Mormon 
exodus  from 
Illinois,  the 
Nauvoo  Le- 
gion ceased 
to  exist  not 
only  in  fact 
but  in  law. 
The  Missis- 
sippi crossed,  mobs  were  left  behind,  or 
were  so  far  satisfied  with  their  inhuman 
work,  that  the  necessity  for  the  active 
perpetuation  of  the  Legion  ceased  simul- 
taneously with  the  end  of  its  legal 
existence. 

Within  two  years  and  a  half  of  the 
expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  the  Saints,  who 
had  toiled  amidst  the  greatest  hardship 
and  poverty  across  the  untracked  plains, 
were  patiently,  yes,  even  joyously  and 
hopefully,  seeking  to  build  up  for  the 
fourth  time,  a  commonwealth  in  which 
the  worship  of  God  might  be  unmolested. 
In  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  still 
stern  and  uninviting,  regions  of  the 
"Great  American  Desert,"  the  valley  of 
the  Salt  Lake,  the  Saints  no  longer 
feared  the  inhumanity  of  their  fellow 
men.  But  still  they  were  not  entirely 
free  from  danger.  Bands  of  aborigines, 
the  murderous  brigands  of  the  soil,  re- 
sisted every  encroachment  upon  their 
ancient  territory.  But  the  people  hailed 
the  change  in  the  character  ol  their  foes 
with  delight.  A  thousand  times  over 
would  they  prefer  to  meet  in  warfare, 
the  stealthy  savage  in  his  own  wilds, 
than  the  mob  in  the  haunts  of  civiliza- 
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tion.  In  dealing  with  their  new  foes- 
policy  and  public  sentiment  no  longer 
demanded  that  they  should  bear,  with- 
out murmur,  every  affront  that  mob 
brutality  could  invent.  It  was  no  longer 
a  crime  to  be  heralded  over  the  country 
as  Mormon  treason,  that  the  Saints  took 
measures  to  defend  themselves.  That 
is  all  they  had  ever  done  in  Nauvoo; 
there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show 
aggressiveness  on  their  part. 

The  Legion,  they  organized  not  for 
purposes  of  conquest  and  plunder,  but 
to  stand  as  a  "bulwark,"  a  wall,  against 
which  their  enemies  might  come  up,  but 
which  could  never  be  moved  against 
them.  The  exercise  of  this  right,  the 
inherent  right  of  self-defense,  is  all  that 
was  claimed  or  exercised,  but  it  was 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  calumny.  The 
existence  of  the  Legion,  that  mere  fact, 
was  the  basis  of  truth  upon  which  mobo- 
crats  erected  the  wonderful  structure  of 
falsehood,  wherein  the  Mormon  desire 
to  be  let  alone  was  set  forth  as  the  Mor- 
mon thirst  for  the  things  of  his  neighbor. 

In  distant  Utah,  however,matters  were 
changed.  It  was  the  Indian  versus  the 
Mormon — a  contest  which  mobs  and 
their  sympathizers  and  other  gentle- 
men, representing  the  morality  of  the 
age  as  opposed  to  Mormon  immorality, 
might  be  supposed  to  contemplate  with- 
out concern.  The  Saints,  then,  at  last 
had  a  foe  whom  they  might  chasten  unto 
a  proper  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
as  often  as  occasion  demanded  it,  with- 
out fear  of  having  their  motives  mis- 
represented by  designing  men. 

The  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  sue- 
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cessful  settlement  of  this  Territory,  due 
to  the  great  number  of  Indians  within 
its  borders  at  this  early  day,  who  were 
at  all  times  willing  upon  the  slightest 
excuse,  and  generally  without  any  ex- 
cuse whatever,  to  throw  themselves 
upon  the  settlers,  is  not  generally  under- 
stood. In  the  north,  roaming  as  far 
south  as  Weber  County,  were  the  Snakes, 
Shoshones  and  Blackfeet.  In  the  south, 
the  Piedes,  Pauvants,  and  the  powerful 
Utes,  who  roamed  over  that  immense 
territory,  bordered  by  the  Navajo  coun- 
try on  the  south,  the  country  of  the 
Sioux  on  the  east,  and  that  of  the  Sho- 
shones on  the  north;  while  to  the  west- 
ward, skirting  the  desert,  were  other 
small  subdivisional  bands  of  the  larger 
tribes. 

In  the  valley  of  Salt  Lake,  no  Indians 
seemed  to  make  their  home;  there  was 
therefore  no  contest  for  the  privilege  of 
settlement.  But  as  the  settlers  pushed 
out,  they  began  to  tread  upon  the  ab- 
original toes.  Along  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Provo  River,  was  located  a  small 
band,  known  as  the  Timpanagos,  or 
"Proveau"  Indians.  When,  therefore, 
Fort  Utah,  as  Provo  was  called  in  its 
earliest  days,  was  established,  it  was  not 
without  a  serious  protest  from  the  In- 
dians. They  evinced  hostility  almost  at 
once,  and  a  skirmish  occurred  at  Battle 
Creek,  now  known  as  Pleasant  Grove, 
in  Utah  County.  But  they  were  not  per- 
petually hostile.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  settlers  to  appease  their  anger,  and 
to  administer  to  their  reasonable  wants. 
So  the  wily  savage,  who,  in  a  moment  of 
privation,  would  be  seen  hugging  his 
Mormon  "brother,"  would,  with  the  turn 
of  the  kaleidescope,  be  seen  striving,  in 
a  moment  of  satiety,  to  steal  his  ox  or 
shoot  his  child. 

In  the  autumn  of  1849.  the  Provo  In- 
dians, who  had  a  few  weeks  before  been 
hobnobbing  with  the  inhabitants  of  Fort 
Utah,  running  races  and  wrestling  with 
the  young  men  of  the  place,  with  a  de- 
gree of  familiarity  that  may  have  bred 
contempt,  began  to  kill  and  drive  off  the 
stock,  and  to  shoot  at  the  settlers,  and, 
finally,  laid  siege  to  the  Fort.  Captain 
Stansbury,    of   the    Topographical   En- 


gineers, U.  S.  Army,  was  then  engaged 
in  the  survey  of  the  Great  Basin  region, 
and  had  one  of  his  parties  in  Utah 
County.  But  the  hostility  of  the  Indans 
forced  him  to  abandon  that  part  of  the 
survey,  aud  withdraw  his  party  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  And  so,  later,  when  the  in- 
habitants of  Fort  Utah,  despairing  of 
their  ability  unaided  to  drive  off  their 
foes,  called  upon  Gen.  D.  H.  Wells,  for 
help,  Captain  Stansbury  was  glad  to 
volunteer  aid  in  the  shape  of  arms  and 
equipage,  and  to  consent  to  the  offer  of 
Lieutenant  Howland  of  the  U.  S.  Mount- 
ed Rifles,  one  of  the  officers  of  his 
party,  to  accompany  the  expedition  as 
adjutant. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  legislature 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
State  of  Deseret,  the  earliest government 
of  the  Territory,  was  to  provide  for  the 
organization  of  a  militia,  which  in  per- 
petuation of  the  name  the  people  had 
learned  to  respect,  was  called  the  Nau- 
voo  Legion.  Daniel  H.  Wells  was  ap- 
pointed the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Legion  with  the  rank  of  Major-General, 
and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  organize 
companies,  battalions  and  regiments, 
wherever  possible.  When,  therefore, 
the  call  for  assistance  came  up  to  head- 
quarters from  Fort  Utah,  every  resource 
of  conciliation  having  been  tried  by 
Governor  Young  and  found  vain,  it  was 
decided  to  send  a  small  force  to  resist 
a  danger  that,  unresisted,  threatened 
the  colony. 

Captain  Stansbury  was  consulted  by 
the  governor,  as  to  the  view  the  United 
States  Government  would  take  of  it,  and 
not  only  dismissed  all  scruples  on  that 
point,  but,  as  related,  lent  assistance  to 
the  expedition. 

January  31st,  1850,  Colonel  John  Scott, 
and  Captain  Geo.  D.  Grant,  in  special 
orders  No.  1,  were  ordered  each  to  raise 
fifty  mounted  volunteers  and  proceed  to 
Fort  Utah. 

Colonel  Scott  refused  to  obey  the 
order  and  Colonel  Andrew  Lytle  was 
detailed  in  his  stead.  These  officers 
were  directed  to  quell  hostilities,  but  to 
avoid  all  unnecessary  bloodshed. 

Upon  reaching  Fort  Utah,  the  troops 
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found  the  place  under  command  of 
Colonel  Peter  W.  Conover,  and  the  In- 
dians in  ambush  among  the  willows  and 
gulleys  of  the  river  bottom.  No  one 
was  able  to  leave  the  Fort  without  im- 
minent danger  of  being  killed.  Martial 
law  was  declared,  and  immediate  though 
ineffectual  steps  taken  to  dislodge  the 
savages,  of  whom  there  must  have  been 
from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  under  the 
leadership  of  Elk,  an  inveterate  foe  of 
the  colonists,  who  had  threatened  to 
kill  every  white  man  he  saw. 

After  skirmishing  for  several  days, 
with  no  result  except  the  killing  of  one 
of  the  Higbee  boys,  the  wounding  ot 
several  other  men,  and  the  loss  of  a 
number  of  horses,  it  was  decided  to 
send  for  General  Wells.  Miles  Weaver 
was  selected  for  the  hazardous  journey 
to  Salt  Lake,  which  was  made  at  a  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Territory,  when 
there  was  not  a  house  between  Provo 
and  the  Capital  except  at  Cottonwood. 
Meanwhile,  efforts  to  drive  out  Elk  and 
his  party  were  continued.  A  six-pounder 
cannon  was  used  with  some  effect. 
Lieutenant  Howland  improvised  a  bar- 
ricade on  wheels  with  loopholes,  and 
was  thus  able  to  get  a  number  of  the 
troops  close  to  the  Indian  stronghold. 

General  Wells  and  Weaver  left  the 
city  about  four  p.  m.,in  a  snow  storm,  and 
arrived  at  Provo,  the  following  morning. 
The  general  immediately  made  his  dis- 
positions to  attack,  but  it  was  soon  ascer- 
tained that  the  Indians,  during  the  night, 
"had  folded  their  tents  like  the  Arab, 
and  as  silently  stole  away."  The  barri- 
cade, it  appears,  had  frightened  them, 
and  under  cover  of  the  darkness  they 
resolved  to  leave  a  place  that  bid  fair  to 
be  dangerous  upon  the  morrow. 

Lieutenant  Howland,  the  real  hero  ol 
the  occasion,  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  or  for  other  reasons,  had 
returned  to  Salt  Lake,  and  did  not, 
therefore,  remain  to  witness  the  triumph 
of  his  ingenuity.  There  were  indications 
that  the  Indians  had  suffered  a  number 
of  losses.  Elk,  their  chief,  succumbed 
to  disease  during  the  siege. 

A  reconnoisance  showed  that  the  In- 
dians had  divided  into  two  parties,   of 


which  the  smaller  had  gone  up  Rock 
Canyon,  a  deep  and  precipitous  ravine, 
just  east  of  Provo,  that  terminates  half 
way  up  one  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  the  range — an  apparently 
fatal  mistake,  when  it  is  recalled  that 
it  was  winter  time,  and  that  the 
canyon  is  in  no  sense  a  pass.  The 
larger  party  went  southward  around  the 
east  end  of  the  Lake  in  the  direction  of 
Peteet-neet  (now  Payson).  A  garrison 
was  left  at  the  Fort,  a  small  guard  was 
sent  up  to  watch  the  mouth  of  Rock 
Canyon,  and  the  main  body  of  the  vol- 
unteers under  General  Wells,  set  out  in 
hot  pursuit  of  the  savages,  who  had 
gone  in  the  southerly  direction.  The 
Indians  were  overtaken  at  Spanish  Fork 
and  again  at  Peteet-neet,  at  both  of 
which  places  brief  engagements  result- 
ed in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Indians, 
who  then  hastened  onward  to  the  prom- 
ontory that  runs  out  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake.  Here  they  were  cor- 
nered at  dusk.  The  following  morning, 
the  inevitable  fight  occurred,  and  the 
Indians,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  who  may  have  escaped,  were  killed, 
without  more  serious  injury  to  the  troops 
than  several  slight  wounds. 

At  this  point,  the  command  was 
divided;  a  party  of  twelve  men,  includ- 
ing Captain  Ebenezer  Hanks,  Barney 
Ward  and  Isaac  Brown,  went  to  San- 
pete, and  from  there  sent  word  down  to 
Pauvant  of  the  hostilities;  Colonel  Lytle 
and  fifteen  men,  went  across  the  lake  on 
ice,  along  the  western  shore  and  around 
to  Fort  Utah,  with  orders  to  unite  with 
Captain  Lamereux's  company,  and  drive 
out  or  kill  the  Indians  in  Rock  Canyon; 
Captain  Lamereux  went  up  to  the  mouth 
of  Spanish  Fork  Canyon,  and  then  to 
the  fort;  while  the  rest  of  the  party 
under  Captain  Grant  went  up  to  the  Juab 
divide,  to  Summit  Creek  (Santaquin) 
and  then  returned  to  the  fort  by  way  of 
Peteetneet  and  Spanish  Fork. 

Colonel  Lytle's  consolidated  party 
went  up  into  Rock  Canyon,  and  drove 
out  what  Indians  they  did  not  kill.  One 
of  the  latter,  a  vindictive  warrior  named 
Sowiette,  made  his  way  to  Salt  Lake 
Valley  by  way  of  Parley's  Park,  and  en- 
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deavored  to  stir  up  the  Indians  in  that 
vicinity  to  deeds  of  violence;  he  was, 
however,  shot  before  his  scheme  was 
accomplished.  About  forty  warriors 
perished  in  this,  to  them,  disastrous  cam- 
paign. A  number  of  squaws  and  chil- 
dren fell  into  the  hands  of  the  settlers, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  domesticate 
them,  but  to  little  purpose,  since  with 
the  opening  of  spring  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  peace,  they  escaped  to 
their  former  haunts. 

Upon  the  return  of  General  Wells  to 
the  city,  a  court-martial  was  ordered  for 
the  trial  of  Colonel  John  Scott,  for 
disobedience  of  orders  and  for  using 
language  calculated  to  discourage  the 
men  from  going  on  the  Utah  expedition. 
The  court  was  composed  of  Brigadier- 
General  Horace  S.  Eldredge,  Colonel  J. 
S.  Fullmer,  Lieutenant-Colonels  Willard 
Snow  and  Andrew  Lytle,  Majors  Ira 
Eldredge,  and  H.  Herriman,  Captains 
John  Brown,  Daniel  C.  Davis,  B.  F. 
Johnson,  D.  S.  Carn,  Jesse  P.  Harmon, 
and  E.  Ellsworth,  and  First-Lieutenant 
W.  H.  Kimball,  with  First  Lieutenant 
Hosea  Stout  as  Judge  Advocate. 

Colonel  Scott  was  sentenced  to  be 
cashiered. 

Courts-martial  were  of  frequent, 
though  not  too  frequent,  occurrence, 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  meted  out 
to  the  great  and  the  small  alike.  Pri- 
vates and  non-commissioned  officers 
were  fined  for  delinquencies  or  tried  for 
more  serious,  and  at  times,  quite  ser- 
ious, offenses.  No  less  a  man  than 
Brigadier-General  A.  P.  Rockwood, 
Commissary  General,  was  court-mar- 
tialed for  encouraging  two  men,  whom 
he  wished  to  work  for  him,  in  staying 
away  from  muster.  He  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded. 

Colonel  Conover,  for  a  number  of 
years  the  chief  officer  in  Utah  County, 
was,  at  a  later  day,  charged  with  not 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  Colonel  Geo. 
A.  Smith,  commanding  the  Southern 
Military  District,  but  Colonel  Smith 
withdrew  the  charges.  An  incident  of 
the  times  is  found  in  the  record  of  a 
court-martial  of  Fort  Utah,  where  a  man 
was   charged   with  having  violated  the 


military  orders  governing  the  place  by 
sending  his  cows  out  to  a  pasture  in  an 
exposed  position  north  of  the  fort,  in- 
stead of  sending  them  out  wilh  the  gen- 
eral herd  under  guard.  The  trial  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  a  lame  boy  was 
found  herding  the  cows,  who,  upon  be- 
ing asked  if  he  was  not  afraid  of  being 
killed,  answered,  "Kill  or  no  kill,  my 
father  makes  me  come  out."  The  court 
fined  the  prisoner;  the  best  sentence 
under  the  circumstances,  it  occurs  to  a 
disinterested  reader, would  have  been  to 
send  the  father  out  to  experience  him- 
self a  little  of  the  intoxicating  bliss  of 
herding  cattle  with  a  brilliant  prospect  of 
losing  his  scalp-lock  to  make  an  "Injun" 
holiday. 

In  a  bundle  of  papers  dating  back  to 
the  "Utah  Expedition,"  was  found  a 
memorandum  of  articles  lost,  including 
blankets,  guns  and  other  property  of 
value.  The  paper  had  evidently 
reached  the  hands  of  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Colonel  James  Ferguson,  for 
written  diagonally  across  the  page  is  an 
endorsement,  which  in  penmanship  and 
spirit, are  unmistakably  his.  His  official 
action  was  expressed  in  the  following 
words:  "Jim  Ferguson,  one  old  horse 
shoe!!!" 

Of  the  original  organization  of  the 
Legion  under  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, Ferguson  was  Adjutant-General, 
Hiram  B.  Clawson  was  Aide-de-camp, 
Lewis  Robison  was  Quarter-Master- 
General,  Albert  P.  Rockwood  was  Com- 
missary General,  Ezra  G.  Williams  was 
Surgeon-General,  Ezra  T.  Benson  and 
Wilford  Woodruff  were  Chaplains,  Ed- 
ward P.  Duzette  was  Chief  of  Music, 
and  Eph.  Hanks  and  Lot  Smith  were 
Color-Bearers-General — all  of  these  had 
the  rank  of  Colonel  except  the  latter 
two,  who  ranked  as  Captains. 

Indian  difficulties  did  not  cease  with 
these  early  troubles.  In  the  fall  of  1S50, 
Colonel  Canfield,  of  Weber  County,  was 
ordered  to  muster  the  light  Horse  of 
that  county,  and  proceed  up  Weber 
Canyon  and  to  "return  by  way  of  Box 
Elder,"  in  search  of  Indians,  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  resorts. 
Stolen  property  was  to    be    recovered 
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with  gentle  decision.  A  couple  of  com- 
panies under  Colonel  Lytle  and  Captain 
McBride  were  ordered  to  the  same 
county  at  that  time  to  operate  against 
the  Shoshones,  who  do  not  appear  to 
have  broken  out  into  serious  hostility. 
The  campaign  of  the  previous  winter  in 
Utah  County  had  proven  a  wholesome 
lesson  to  the  savages.  At  this  time, 
Colonel  Conover,  of  Utah  County,  was 
directed  to  muster  the  Mounted  Rifles 
of  the  county,  to  leave  a  guard  at  the 
fort,  and  to  proceed  around  the  south 
end  of  the  lake  into  "Yoab"  County; 
his  first  lieutenant  was  ordered  to 
reconnoitre  Provo  Canyon — both  with 
the  same  object  in  view  as  that  of  Col- 
onel Canfield.  The  following  year. 
Major  George  D.  Grant  was  ordered  to 
visit  Tooele  County  to  punish  certain 
Indians  for  stealing  cattle  from  the 
Willis  herd.  And  First  Lieutenant  Wm. 
H.  Kimball,  with  twenty-five  men,  was 
sent  out  to  scour  the  country  along  a 
part  of  the  northern  route  to  California, 
with  orders  to  visit  the  Shoshone  and 
"Panak"  Indians  in  the  north  before  re- 
turning, to  have  a  talk  with  them. 

And  thus  in  the  times  of  seeming 
peace,  the  necessity  of  over-awing  the 
Indians  with  a  show  of  force,  of  punish- 
ing the  thieves  among  them,  and  of  re- 
covering stolen  stock,  required  the  con- 
stant and  arduous  labor  of  the  Legion. 

The  First  Presidency  of  the  Mormon 
Church  insisted  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  Territory,  that  settlers  on 
the  frontiers  should  congregate  and 
build  together  in  forts;  building  outside 
of  these  forts  was  in  every  way  discour- 
aged. The  people  were  strictly  enjoined 
to  supply  themselves  with  arms  and  am- 
unition;  to  avoid  the  canyons  except  in 
force;  to  guard  their  cattle ;to  stack  their 
hay, and  store  their  grain  in  or  near  the 
forts  where  it  might  be  guarded;  to 
avoid  camping  near  ravines  and  bushes; 
to  cut  down  all  the  brush  or  bushes  near 
their  forts  that  might  furnish  shelter  for 
their  savage  foes. 

It  was  in  this  manner,  by  the  observ- 
ance of  the  wise  counsels  of  the  leading 
men,  that  this  Territory  was  settled. 
There   is  scarcely  a  town  in  Utah  that 


has  not  its  "fort  block,"  or  around  which 
do  not  cling  the  memories  of  an  "old 
fort;"  there  is  scarcely  a  canyon  or  a 
lonely  spot  that  cannot  tell  its  tale  of  the 
lurking  savage  and  the  murdered  trav- 
eler. It  requires  but  a  moment's  con- 
templation of  these  extensive  and  neces- 
sary precautions,  of  the  countless  haz- 
ardous and  expensive  expeditions  of 
which  it  will  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
a  tithe  in  these  pages;  of  the  wars  of 
Utah  County,  in  the  south  and  east,  in 
Sanpete,  in  the  north,  and  in  the  Sevier, 
from  1848  to  1870,  a  period  of  twenty- 
two  years,  to  convince  the  skeptic  of 
the  extent  of  Mormon  labors  in  reclaim- 
ing these  valleys  from  savage  hands;  as 
a  glance  at  the  material  progress  of  the 
country,  despite  the  labor  and  expense 
of  irrigation,  and  its  distance  from  mer- 
cantile centres,  far  more  noticeable  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
than  now,  must  convince  him  of  the  in- 
dustry of  a  people  that  have  made  this 
inter-mountain  region  blossom  as  the 
rose.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  cruel  fate 
in  this  the  season  of  harvest,  when  the 
laborer  is  about  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
toil,  that  others  should  reap  where  he 
has  sown.  Not  only  does  it  appear  im- 
minent that  a  flood  of  immigration  will 
measurably  wrest  from  Mormon  hands 
the  country  they  have  rendered  habit- 
able and  have  beautified,  but  that  Mor- 
mon hardships  and  toil  will  be  forgotten, 
nay,  disputed  and  scorned  by  those  who 
gather  the  fruits  of  his  toil. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Legion,  peace 
had  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than 
war.  Under  its  impulse  brass  bands 
under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Duzette, 
the  Chief  of  Music,  Captain  Pitt  and 
Dominico  Ballo,  discoursed  sweet  mu- 
sic for  the  capital,  while  in  other  settle- 
ments, other  bands  rendered  necessary 
by  the  military,  were  organized  and  did 
much  to  enliven  the  settlers.  The  Le- 
gion usually  appeared  in  greater  or  less 
force  on  the  Fourth  and  Twenty-Fourth 
of  July,  exciting  the  enthusiasm  that 
usually  accompanies  the  parades  of  well- 
drilled  troops.  There  were,  moreover, 
military  balls  and  social  reunions,  with- 
out number,  generally   honored   by  the 
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Governor  and  the  chief  civil  and  military 
functionaries  of  the  State  or  Territory. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  these  affairs  was  a 
military  ball  given  by  Lieutenant  N.  V. 
Jones,  at  his  residence,  to  the  officers  of 
the  Battalion  of  Life  Guards.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  James  Ferguson 
was  called  upon  for  an  address,  an  oc- 
casion he  was  always  equal  to.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  all  of  which  were 
eloquent,  he  said: 

"For  this  then  we  have  assembled,  to  honor 
God  and  refresh  ourselves.  How  happy  and 
how  peaceful !  And  yet,  and  yet,  there  is  a 
pang;  and  yet,  there  is  a  deep,  deep  sigh.  I  f 
can  see  the  tear  on  the  rudiest  cheek.  The 
stoutest  heart  doth  palpitate.  We  are  not  all 
here.  One  is  missing  that  would  have  been 
here,  David  !  he  i  i  gone.  No  more 
will  the  merry  sound  of  the  assembly  echo 
through  the  brazen  tubes  of  a  mortal  trumpet 
from  his  lips!  No  more  will  we  hear  from  him 
the  Reveille  and  the  Tattoo.  He  has  gone  to 
his  grave;  his  waltzes  and  his  quicksteps  are 
silent;  no  more  prances  the  war  horse  to  the 
time  of  his  bugle:  but  will  we  not  hear  him 
again?  Will  he  not  hail  us  from  our  sleep  with 
a  Reveille  of  immortality?  Will  he  not  learn 
for  us  the  better  music  of  a  better  world!  Oh  ! 
yes;  we  will  hear  him  again!  The  flower  cut 
down  so  early  will  bloom  again.  His  winter 
has  commenced. 

"But  his  spring  tide  will  soon  come  and  bring 
out  the  buds  of  immortality. 
''Farewell,  farewell  to  the  comrade  most  faithful, 

Thy  trumpet  is  silent,  the  mouthpiece  is  gone, 
But  again,  oh!   so  sweetly,  with  gesture  more 
graceful, 

Wilt  thou  play  on  its  valves  in  a  loftier  tone." 

The  fire  of  eloquence  that  so  often 
burns  in  the  souls  of  the  sons  of  Ireland 
had  not  left  untouched  the  heart  of 
"Jim"  Ferguson. 

In  those  early  years  began  the  spring 
and  autumn  drills,  which,  extending  over 
three  days  generally,  were  intended  to 
acquaint  the  Legion  with  the  practical 
duties  of  the  field,  camping  out,  cook- 
ing, guards,  etc.  The  troops  of  conti- 
guous districts  would  join  in  these  en- 
campments. Those  of  Salt  Lake  and 
Davis  counties  would  usually  combine 
for  drills,  the  company  grounds  being 
located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan 
somewhere  between  the  mouth  of  the 


Big  Cottonwood  and  a  point  opposite 
the  city.  These  were  gala  occasions 
when  the  weather  was  fine.  There  were 
brass  bands  and  drum  corps,  cavalry,  in- 
fantry and  artillery,visitors,sham  battles, 
and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war.  At  the  close  of  1852,  the 
Legion  numbered  over  two  thousand, 
while  in  July,  1855,  Salt  Lake  County 
alone  mustered  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-four,  commanded  by 
Major-Gen.  Jedediah  M.  Grant.  There 
was  a  regiment  of  cavalry  commanded 
by  Colonel  Ira  Eldredge;  three  regi- 
ments of«infantry  under  the  command  of 
Brigidier-General  H.  S.  Eldredge,  with 
Henry  Harriman,  William  Burgess,  and 
David  J.  Ross,  as  colonels  of  the  First, 
Second  and  Third  regiments,  respect- 
ively. In  addition,  there  was  a  com- 
pany of  artillery  and  two  companies  of 
riflemen. 

At  a  session  of  the  Territorial  legisla- 
ture held  in  the  winter  of  1S52  and  1853, 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  was 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  enclos- 
ing a  block  of  ground  within  the  incor- 
porated limits  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City, 
to  be  selected  by  the  governor,  with  a 
secure  wall  or  fence,  and  of  erecting  a 
suitable  building  for  the  preservation  of 
of  the  public  arms  and  other  public 
property  for  which  the  Legion  was  ac- 
countable. The  money  was  expended 
in  the  erection  of  the  arsenal  on  Arsenal 
Hill.  One  thousand  dollars  was  appro- 
priated to  put  in  effectual  condition  the 
ordinance  and  public  arms;  and  the  same 
amount  to  be  expended  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  military  school,  wherein  engi- 
neering, mathamatics  and  other  branches 
of  science  of  importance  to  the  military 
art  might  be  taught. 

At  the  next  preceding  session  of  the 
Assembly,  a  militia  law  was  enacted, 
differing  in  many  respects  from  the 
Nauvoo  ordinance  and  the  earlier  act  of 
the  Provisional  Government.  The  law 
was  drafted  by  Adjutant-General  James 
Ferguson,  with  the  New  York  law  as  a 
groundwork,  and  was  an  excellent 
measure.  It  was  enacted  that  the 
militia  of  the  Territory  should  consist  of 
one   legion  to    be   called    the    Nauvoo 
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Legion,  with  a  lieutenant-general,  elected 
by  a  majority  of  the  commissioned 
officers,  in  command,  whose  duty,  it  was 
made,  to  organize  the  Legion  into  divis- 
ions, brigades,  regiments,  districts,  etc. 
The  staff  of  the  lieutenant-general  con- 
sisted of  one  adjutant-general,  one  com- 
missary-general and  one  quarter-master- 
general,  each  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general;  a  paymaster-general,  a  surgeon- 
general,  a  chief  of  music,  three  aides, 
and  two  topographical  engineers,  each 
with  the  rank  of  colonel;  one  military 
secretary  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel;  two  color-bearers-general  with 
the  rank  of  captains,  and  two  chaplains. 
All  of  these  officers  were  appointed  by 
the  lieutenant-general.  A  division,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  four  brigades,  was  commanded  by 
a  major-general,  who  had  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  inspector,  a  commissary,  a 
paymaster,  a  surgeon  and  two  chaplains, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  lieutenant- 
general.  A  brigade  consisted  of  not 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  regi- 
ments, and  was  commanded  by  a  briga- 
dier-general, who  appointed  a  staff  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  major-general.  A 
regiment  contained  from  four  to  eight 
companies,  officered  by  a  colonel,  a 
lieutenant-colonel  and  a  major,  with  a 
captain  and  three  lieutenants  to  each 
company.  Companies  of  cavalry  were 
to  contain  from  twenty-five  to  fifty- 
seven  privates,  with  ten  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  buglers;  a  company 
of  artillery  or  infantry,  from  forty-one  to 
eighty-nine  privates,  with,  likewise,  four 
sergeants,  four  corporals,  and  two 
buglers. 

Military  districts,  usually  co-extensive 
with  the  counties,  were  organized  from 


Weber  County  to  Iron  County,  and 
within  the  boundaries  of  Green  River 
County  in  the  far  east.  Districts  were 
commanded  by  the  ranking  officer  in 
them.  All  male  citizens  from  eighteen 
to  forty-five  years  of  age  were  required 
to  be  enrolled. 

An  elaborate  system  of  fines  and 
courts-martial  were  established,  and 
rules  were  laid  down  for  periodical  drills, 
musters,  elections  and  returns.  A  bat- 
talion of  life  guards,  independent  of  any 
other  organization  was  formed  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  subject  only  to  the  call 
of  the  governor  and  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eral. 

Under  the  new  law,  Daniel  H.  Wells 
was  elected  lieutenant-general,  March 
27th,  1852.  Within  a  few  months  of  that 
date  the  following  staff-officers  were 
chosen: 

1.  James  Ferguson,  Adjutant-General. 

2.  Lewis  Robison,  Quartermaster- 
General. 

3.  Albert  P.  Rockwood,  Commissary- 
General  of  Subsistence. 

4.  James  W.  Cummings,  Paymaster- 
General. 

5.  Woodville  M.  Andrews,  Surgeon- 
General. 

6.  Hiram  B.  Clawson,  ~| 

7.  James  M.  Barlow,     \  Aides. 

8.  John    Brown,  J 

9.  Orson  Pratt,  \  Topographical 

10.  Albert  Carrington,  J      Engineers. 

11.  Thomas   Bullock,     Military    Secre- 
tary. 

14.  Edward   P.  Duzette,  Chief  of  Mu- 
sic. 

15.  Lott  Smith,  \  Colors-Bearers- 

16.  Ephraim  Hanks,   J         General. 

R.  W.  Young. 
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In  the  country  lived  a  peasant  named 
d'lvan  Chtcherbakov.  He  led  a  happy 
life,  and,  still  in  possession  of  all  his  fac- 
ulties, was  the  foremost  workman  of  the 
village.  He  had,  besides,  three  helpful 
sons;    one   was  married,  the   other  be- 


trothed, and  the  third,  a  mere  youth,  had 
already  begun  to  till  the  soil. 

Ivan's  wife  was  an  excellent  manager, 
and  the  daughter-in-law  turned  out  to  be 
as  gentle  as  she  was  industrious.  There 
was  no  superfluous  mouth  to  feed  in  the 
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house,  except  that  of  the  sick  father,  who 
was  asthmatic  and  never  stirred  from  the 
fire-place. 

Abundance  reigned  in  Ivan's  house- 
hold. They  possessed  three  horses,  a 
colt,  a  cow  and  a  calf,  and  fifteen  sheep. 

The  women  worked  in  the  house  knit- 
ting stockings  and  sewing  garments  for 
the  men.  The  pantry  contained  more 
bread  than  could  be  used  until  the  new 
batch  was  baked.  The  oats  Ivan  pos- 
sessed was  sufficient  to  meet  all  taxes 
and  to  provide  for  all  the  needs  of  the 
family.  Ivan  Chtcherbakov  need  do 
nothing  else  than  live  thus  with  his 
children. 

Unhappily,  near  his  home  stood  the 
house  of  his  neighbor  Gavrilo,  the  lame 
son  of  Gordey  Ivanov.  Hatred  had 
sprung  up  between  them. 

Formerly,  when  the  elder  Gordey  was 
still  alive  and  when  father  d'lvan 
managed  his  household,  the  moujiks 
lived  on  neighborly  terms.  If  the  women 
were  in  need  of  a  sieve  or  a  pail,  or  the 
men  of  an  extra  wheel,  it  was  sent  from 
one  house  to  the  other,  and,  like  good 
neighbors,  they  rendered  each  other 
mutual  services.  If  a  calf  trespassed  on 
the  neighbor's  field  they  contented  them- 
selves with  driving  it  away,  saying, 
"Don't  let  it  come  over  to  us,  we  have 
not  yet  stacked  the  grain."  As  to  con- 
cealing or  fastening  it  in  the  barn,  or  the 
shed,  no  one  ever  thought  of  such  a 
thing. 

Thus  life  went  on  at  the  time  of  the  old 
people.  But  when  the  young  folks  suc- 
ceeded them  in  the  management  of 
affairs,  their  relations  became  quite 
different. 

A  trifling  matter  was  the  cause  of  it  all. 

A  hen  of  Ivan's  daughter-in-law  began 
to  lay  early,  and  the  young  woman 
gathered  the  eggs  for  holy  week.  Every 
day  she  found  an  egg  in  a  wagon  box  in 
the  shed.  It  happened  one  day  that  the 
the  hen,  no  doubt  frightened  by  the 
children,  flew  over  the  hedge  and  laid 
an  egg  on  the  neighbor's  premises. 

The  young  woman  heard  her  cackle 
and  thought:  "I  have  no  time  just  now; 
I  must  make  preparations  for  the  festivi- 
ties.    I  will  get  the  egg  by  and  by."     In 


the  evening  she  went  to  the  shed,  and 
looked  into  the  wagon  box.  No  egg. 
She  asked  her  mother-in-law  and  her 
brother-in-law  whether  they  had  not 
taken  it. 

"No,"  they  said;  "we  have  not  taken 
it." 

But  Taraska,  the  youngest  brother,  re- 
marked: "Your  hen  laid  her  egg  in  the 
neighbor's  yard.  It  was  there  she 
cackled,  and  from  there  she  came." 

The  young  woman  looked  at  the  hen 
as  she  sat  by  the  side  of  the  cock,  with 
her  eyes  half  closed  and  on  the  point  ot 
going  to  sleep.  She  asked  her  where 
the  egg  had  been  laid,  but  the  hen  made 
no  reply.  She  went  over  to  the  neigh- 
bor's. The  old  lady  came  to  meet  her. 

"What  do  you  wish  my  daughter?" 

"Grandmother,  my  hen  flew  over  here 
to-day,  to  be  sure.  Did  she  lay  an  egg 
on  your  premises?" 

"We  have  seen  none.  We  have  our 
hen,  and,  thank  God,  she  has  been  lay- 
ing for  a  long  time.  We  have  gathered 
our  own  eggs.  With  those  of  others  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  We,  my  daughter, 
do  not  go  into  our  neighbors'  yard  to 
gather  eggs." 

The  young  woman  felt  offended.  She 
spoke  one  word  too  much,  the  neighbor 
two,  and  they  began  to  dispute.  Mean- 
time Ivan's  wife,  having  gone  out  after 
a  pail  of  water,  took  part  in  the  contro- 
versy. Then  Gavrilo's  wife  came  upon 
the  scene  also,  and  began  to  overwhelm 
her  neighbor  with  reproaches,  throwing 
in  her  teeth  things  that  had  been  done 
and  things  that  had  not  been  done,  and 
the  quarrel  spread  beautifully.  All 
shouted  together;  each  one  trying  to 
speak  two  words  at  a  time,  for  the  more 
words  the  more  injuries. 

"You  are  this — you  are  that — you  are 
a  thief —  and  you  are  a  sloven — you  are 
causing  the  old  man,  your  father-in-law, 
to  die  with  hunger,  you  let  him  go 
naked." 

"And  you,  are  a  pilferer — you  took 
my  sieve  and  sold  it — you  kept  my  yoke 
for  carrying  water — I  want  it  back." 

The  yoke  is  seized  and  the  water  spilt. 
They  begin  to  seize  each  other's  bonnets 
and      to    rumple    each    other's      hair. 
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Gavrilo,  returning  from  the  field,  takes 
his  wife's  part.  Ivan  seeing  this,  comes 
out  with  his  son  and  throws  himself  into 

the  melee. 

Ivan  is  a  strong  fellow;  he  hustles 
every  body  about,  and  pulled  out  a 
handful  of  Gavrilo's  beard.  A  crowd 
gathers,  and  the  combatants  are  separ- 
ated with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  the  broil. 

Gavrilo  picked  up  the  hairs  from  his 
beard,  wrapped  them  in  paper,  and  went 
before  the  bailiwick  to  demand  justice. 

"I  did  not  cultivate  a  beard  to  have 
it  pulled  out  by  that  wretch  of  an 
Ivan." 

And  his  wife  told  every  one  who 
would  listen  to  her  how  Ivan  would  be 
sentenced  and  sent  to  Siberia.  So  their 
hatred  became  more  and  more  venom- 
ous. 

From  the  first  the  old  man  had  sought 
to  effect  a  reconciliation,  but  the  younger 
people  would  not  listen  to  him. 

"This  is  foolish;  you  are  doing  some- 
thing very  foolish,"  he  would  say  to 
them.  "You  are  making  a  mountain  of 
a  mole-hill.  Reflect  for  a  moment.  All 
this  noise  on  account  of  an  egg.  The 
children  have  picked  up  an  egg?  Great 
good  it  will  do  them.  There  is  not  very 
much  in  an  egg.  God  provides  them  for 
everybody.  And  then  the  old  woman 
spoke  a  badword?  Correct  her,  teach 
her  how  to  use  better  language.  You 
fought?  To  what  may  not  that  lead? 
Come,  make  peace  and  let  all  this  end. 
If  you  attempt  to  do  evil  it  will  only 
recoil  upon  yourselves." 

But  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  would  not  listen  to  the  old  man. 
"What  he  speaks,"  they  thought,  "is  not 
wisdom,  but  the  drivel  of  old  age." 

Ivan  refused  to  make  peace. 

"I,"  said  he,  "did  not  tear  his  beard. 
He  pulled  it  out,  hair  by  hair,  himself, 
while  his  son  tore  my  shirt  to  shreds; 
look!" 

And  he  went  to  appear  before  the 
justice. 

During  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
a  bolt  in  Gavrilo's  cart  disappeared. 
His  wife  mentioned  the  name  of  Ivan's 
son  in  that  connection.    "We  saw  him  in 


the  night,"  she  said,  "pass  before  the 
window  and  approach  the  cart,  and  one 
of  the  neighbors'  women  told  me  he  had 
sold  it  to  the  keeper  of  the  tavern." 
The  suit  was  carried  up  and  there  were 
daily  disputes  and  battles  between  the 
two  houses.  The  children  repeated  the 
slanders  of  the  elders,  aud  the  women, 
meeting  at  the  brook,  made  their 
tongues  go  more  than  their  washing  pad- 
dles, and  always  with  hard  words. 

At  first  the  two  men  contented  them- 
selves with  calumniating  each  other,  but 
finally  they  came  to  make  use  of  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  injure  each  other, 
and  urged  their  wives  and  children  to  do 
the  same.  Matters  went  from  bad  to 
worse. 

Ivan  Chtcherbakov  and  Gavrilo,  the 
lame,  sought  justice  before  the  skhodki, 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  bailiwick,  and 
before  the  district  judge.  They  nearly 
exhausted  all  the  judges.  Now  it  was 
Gavrilo  who  sought  to  have  a  fine  im- 
posed upon  Ivan,  and  now  it  was  the 
latter  who  attempted  to  have  the  former 
incarcerated.  And  the  more  they  an- 
noyed one  another  the  greater  grew 
their  mutual  hatred.  As  with  two 
belligerent  dogs,  the  more  they  fight, 
the  more  enraged  they  become.  Strike 
one  of  them  from  behind, and  he  believes 
himself  bitten  by  the  other  and  his  fury 
increases.  So  with  the  two  moujiks. 
They  went  before  the  tribunal,  and  turn 
by  turn  were  fined  or  imprisoned,  and 
each  time  they  became  more  and  more 
set  against  each  other.  "Just  wait,  you 
shall  pay  for  this."  Things  went  on  in 
this  way  for  six  years. 

The  old  man,  always  repeating  the 
same  chant  from  his  place  by  the  hearth, 
was  the  only  one  who  talked  sense. 

"Children,  what  are  you  doing?  Let 
all  these  things  alone.  You  are  not 
looking  after  your  own  interests.  Do 
not  be  so  incensed  against  your  neighbor; 
it  only  increases  his  grudge.  The  more 
violent  you  are  the  more  you  will 
suffer." 

But  no  one  gave  ear  to  the  old  man. 

The  sixth  year  saw  another  quarrel 
spring  up. 

One     day,     at    a     marriage,      Ivan's 
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daughter-in-law  put  Gavrilo  to  shame 
before  everybody  by  accusing  him  of 
having  been  seen  with  two  horses  in  his 
possession  which  were  not  his.  Gavrilo, 
beside  himself  with  rage,  and  unable  to 
control  his  passion,  struck  the  woman. 
He  struck  so  that  she  was  compelled  to 
keep  her  bed  for  more  than  a  week,  and 
she  was  at  that  time  enceinte.  Ivan  was 
rejoiced.  He  went  before  the  judge 
with  a  complaint.  "Now,"  he  thought, 
"I  shall  be  rid  of  my  neighbor.  He  will 
surely  go  to  Siberia." 

But  he  was  again  mistaken.  The 
judge  did  not  admit  his  request.  He  had 
the  woman  examined.  She  was  up  and 
and  not  a  mark  was  found  on  her. 

Ivan  then  went  before  a  higher  court 
which  sent  him  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
bailiwick.  There  he  bestirred  himself 
so  well,  giving  officials  gifts  of  sweet 
vodka,  that  he  succeeded  in  having 
Gavrilo  sentenced  to  be  whipped: 
"The  sentence  was  read  to  the  culprit. 
The  tribunal  orders  that  the  peasant 
Gavrilo  Gordeiro  be  punished  with  twenty 
stripes  on  his  back.' 

Ivan  listened  also.  He  looked  at 
Gavrilo: 

"What  will  he  do  now?" 

When  the  latter  had  heard  the  sen- 
tence he  turned  white  as  a  sheet  and 
went  out  into  the  vestibule.  Ivan 
followed.  As  he  walked  toward  his 
horses,  Gavrilo  said:  "It  is  well;  you 
will  have  my  back  whipped,  and  my 
back  will  be  warmed,  but  have  a  care 
that  yours  is  not  warmed  still  more." 

Hearing  these  words,  Ivan  returned 
at  once  to  the  judge. 

''Just  judge,"  he  said,  "he  threatens 
me  with  fire.  Here  what  he  said  before 
witnesses."     Gavrilo  was  recalled. 

"Is  it  true  that  you  said  this?" 

"I  have  said  nothing.  Whip  me,  since 
you  have  condemned  me  to  such  punish- 
ment. I  see  that  I  alone  must  suffer  for 
the  truth,  while  he — he  is  allowed  to  do 
anything." 

Gavrilo  would  have  said  more,  but  his 
lips  and  his  cheek  began  to  tremble  and 
he  turned  toward  the  wall. 

The  judge  himself  became  frightened 
in  looking  at  him.     "That  he  may  not 


meditate  a  bad  stroke  against  his  neigh- 
bor or  himself,"  he  thought,  and  the 
little  judge  said  to  them:  'See  here,  my 
brothers.  Become  reconciled,  that  will 
be  the  best.  Are  you  not  ashamed,  of 
having  struck  a  woman,  Brother  Gavrilo? 
You  ought  to  be  thankful  that  God 
has  preserved  her,  otherwise  what  a  sin 
you  might  have  had  to  carry  on  your 
conscience!  Ask  your  opponent's 
pardon  and  he  will  forgive  you.  Then 
we  may  revoke  our  sentence,"  and  he 
continued  to  reason  with  the  men.  But 
he  only  had  his  pains  for  his  trouble. 
Gavrilo  showed  himself  obdurate. 

"I  am,"  said  he,  "half  a  century  old 
lacking  a  year.  I  have  a  married  son, 
and  I  have  never  struck  anybody,  and 
now  this  wretch  of  an  Ivan  has  had  me 
sentenced  to  be  whipped— and  should  I 
ask  his  pardon?  Ah,  well!  enough  of  this. 
Ivan  will  remember  me." 

His  voice  trembled  again,  he  could 
say  no  more;  he  turned  and  went  out. 

It  was  late  when  Ivan  reached  his 
home,  and  the  women  were  away 
attending  to  the  cattle.  He  unharnessed 
his  horse  and  entered  his  house.  No 
one  there.  The  sons  had  not  yet  come 
from  the  fields,  and  the  women  were 
still  among  the  cattle.  Ivan  sat  down 
upon  a  bench  and  began  to  think.  He 
remembered  how  pale  Gavrilo  became 
when  the  sentence  was  read  to  him;  how 
he  had  turned  his  face  toward  the  wall. 
His  revengeful  feeling  left  him.  Suppose 
it  had  been  himself  who  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  the  whipping  post!  and  he  felt 
pity  for  Gavrilo. 

At  that  moment  he  heard  his  father 
cough  and  move  about.  Letting  his  feet 
fall  he  descended  from  his  bed,  and 
dragged  himself  to  the  bench  where 
his  son  was,  and  sat  down.  This  effort 
exhausted  him:  he  coughed  again,  and, 
leaning  upon  the  table,said:  "Well,  has 
sentence  been  pronounced?" 

"He  has  been  sentenced  to  receive 
twenty  lashes."  The  old  man  raised 
his  head. 

"This  is  an  evil  thing  you  have 
done,"  he  said.  "Oh,  how  unfortunate! 
It  is  not  him  but  yourself  you  are  injur- 
ing. So  they  are  going  to  whip  his  back? 
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and  you,    will  you  feel  the  better    for 
this?" 

"He  will  not  repeat  his  offense," 
replied  Ivan. 

•'What  is  it  he  will  not  do  again?  In 
what  has  he  done  worse  than  you?" 

Ivan  flew  into  a  passion. 

"How?  What  has  he  done?"  he  ex- 
claimed. "He  just  missed  killing  my 
wife,  and  now  he  has  threatened  me 
with  fire.     Must  I  still  bow  before  him?" 

The  old  man  sighed  and  said: 

"Because  you  mingle  with  the  world, 
Ivan,  and  I  crouch  by  the  hearth,  you 
imagine  you  have  seen  everything  and  I 
nothing.  No,  my  son,  you  see  nothing. 
Anger  blinds  you.  The  sins  of  others 
are  before  you;  your  own  behind  you. 
What  did  you  say?  He  does  evil?  But 
if  he  were  the  only  one  there  would  be 
no  evil.  Does  evil  ever  come  from  one 
alone?  No,  it  always  springs  from  two. 
You  see  his  misdeeds  but  you  never  see 
your  own.  If  he  were  the  only  evil  one, 
and  if  you  did  only  what  is  well,  there 
would  be  no  evil.  Who  pulled  his 
beard?  Who  has  dragged  him  from 
tribunal  to  tribunal?  You  charge  him 
with  everything  without  leading  a  better 
life  yourself,  and  from  this  evil  arises. 
It  is  not  thus,  my  son,  that  I  have  lived, 
and  it  is  not  this  I  have  taught  you. 
Did  his  father  and  I  live  in  this  way? 
How  did  we  live?  As  good  neighbors. 
He  had  no  more  flour  in  the  house — his 
wife  came:  'Uncle  Frol,  I  must  have  a 
little  flour.'  'Go  into  the  pantry,  my 
daughter,  and  take  all  that  you  need.' 
He  had  no  one  to  look  after  his  horses. 
'Go  Ivan,  and  take  care  of  his  horses.' 
If  I  was  in  want  of  anything,  I  went  to 
him.  'Uncle  Gordy,  I  need  this  or  that. 
'Take  it,  Uncle  Frol.' 

"Thus  we  conducted  ourselves  and 
found  it  well.  But  now,  what  is  going 
on?  A  soldier  lately  talked  of  Plevna, 
but  is  not  your  war  worse  for  you  than 
Plevna?  Is  this  the  way  to  live?  And 
what  a  sin!  You,  moujik,  are  the  head  of 
the  household,  you  are  responsible  for 
all.  Now  what  are  you  teaching  the 
women  and  the  children?  To  live  like 
dogs.  Did  not  Taraska,  the  little  brat, 
abuse  his  aunt  yesterday?    Does  he  not 


laugh  in  his  mothers  face?  Is  this  well? 
You  will  be  the  first  to  suffer  from  it  all. 
Think  a  little  about  your  soul.  Is  this 
the  way  to  do?  You  revile  me  once,  I 
revile  you  twice:  you  give  me  a  box  on 
the  ear,  I  give  you  two.  No,  my  dear, 
our  Lord,  when  he  descended  to  earth, 
did  not  teach  us  poor  creatures  this.  If 
one  speaks  an  evil  word  to  you,  do  not 
reply  and  he  will  himself  redden  over  it. 
Such  are  the  teachings  of  our  Savior: 
'If  any  one  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also.'  Say  to  one, 
'Strike  me  if  I  deserve  it,'  and  he  will  be 
ashamed  to  do  so.  He  will  repent  and 
adopt  your  opinion.  This  is  what  we 
have  been  taught,  and  not  to  be  haughty. 
Well,  why  are  you  silent  ?  Is  not  this  the 
truth?"    Ivan  kept  his  peace  and  listened. 

The  old  man  was  taken  with  so  violent 
a  fit  of  coughing  that  he  composed  him- 
self with  difficulty.     Then  he  continued: 

"Do  you  think  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
teach  us  evil  ?  No,  it  is  for  us  to  do  good 
always.  Just  see  what  sort  of  a  life  you 
are  leading.  Do  you  feel  better  or  worse 
for  this  Plevna?  Count  up  and  see  what 
you  have  spent  in  litigation,  in  traveling, 
in  food  for  yourself  and  horses.  Your 
sons  are  veritable  hawks;  you  might 
have  nothing  to  do  but  live  quietly  and 
prosper,  while,  instead  of  that,  your  sub- 
stance is  wasting  away,  and  why  ? 
Always  from  the  same  cause,  your  pride. 
You  should  go  to  the  field  with  your 
sons  to  sow  wheat,  and  here  you  are 
obliged  to  run  to  a  judge  or  to  a  lawyer, 
and  you  do  not  labor  contentedly  for  a 
moment.  You  do  not  sow  at  the  right 
time,  and  our  nourishing  mother  yields 
nothing  for  nothing.  Why  did  not  the 
oats  appear?  When  did  you  sow  it? 
Only  after  your  return  from  the  city. 
And  what  have  you  gained?  an  additional 
burden  upon  your  back.  Ah,  my  dear, 
do  not  occupy  yourself  with  anything  but 
your  own  affairs.  Dig  the  earth  with 
your  children  and  stay  at  home.  If  any 
one  offends  you,  forgive  him.  You  will 
then  have  sufficient  time  to  attend  to 
your  own  duties,  and  will  also  feel  more 
light  in  heart."  Ivan  still  remained 
silent. 

"This  is  what  I  had  to  say  to  you,  Ivan 
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Believe  it  from  an  old  man.  Go  then, 
saddle  your  horse,  return  to  the  tribunal 
by  the  same  road,  withdraw  all  your 
complaints;  then  to-morrow  go  over  to 
Gavrilo,  make  your  peace  with  him,  and 
invite  him  to  your  home.  To-morrow  is 
a  holiday,  prepare  your  samovar,  buy 
some  vodka.  Put  an  end  to  all  this 
wickedness  so  that  it  shall  never  come 
up  again.  Give  your  orders  to  the 
women  and  the  children." 

Ivan  gave  a  sigh.  "What  the  old  man 
says  is  true,"  he  thought,  and  he  felt 
himself  shaken.  Only,  he  did  not  know 
how  to  begin  to  make  peace.  As  if  he 
had  divined  his  son's  thoughts,  the  father 
said  again:  "Go,  Ivan,  do  not  delay;  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  in  its  beginning;  if  the 
flames  once  leap  up,  you  can  not  master 
them." 

He  had  still  more  to  say  but  was  un- 
able to  finish,  as  the  women  entered  the 
house  at  that  moment  and  began  to 
chatter  like  magpies.  They  had  already 
heard  of  Gavrilo's  sentence  and  his 
threat.  They  had  even  found  time  for  a 
skirmish  in  the  field  with  Gavrilo's 
women-folks.  They  related  how  these 
had  menaced  them  with  a  member  of  the 
tribunal,  a  judge  who,  it  appeared,  took 
Gavrilo's  part.  He  was  now  changing 
the  aspect  of  the  case,  and  the  school- 
master had  already  drawn  up  a  petition 
to  the  Czar  in  person.  In  this  petition 
everything  was  detailed,  the  wagon  bolt, 
a  certain  patch  of  vegetables,  and  all  the 
rest.  Half  of  Ivan's  possessions  would 
go  to  Gavrilo. 

Ivan  listened  to  them  and  his  heart 
hardened  again.  He  no  longer  felt  like 
making  peace. 

At  the  home  of  a  comfortably  situated 
moujik  there  is  always  something  to  do. 
Without  stopping  to  palaver  with  the 
women,  he  rises,  leaves  the  house,  and 
goes  out  into  the  open  air  or  into  the 
barn.  While  performing  his  duties  there, 
the  sun  has  had  time  to  set  again,  and 
the  children  have  also  come  from  the 
fields  where  they  have  been  at  work. 
Thus  passed  the  following  day  with  Ivan. 
He  put  a  torn  harness  aside  to  mend  it. 
Night  was  already  falling.  "It  only  re- 
mains to  eat  supper  and  go   to  bed," 


thought  Ivan,  taking  the  harness  and 
directing  his  steps  toward  the  house. 
He  had  forgotten  all  about  Gavrilo  and 
what  his  father  had  said.  As  he  was 
entering  the  porch  he  heard  his  neighbor, 
behind  the  edge,  reviling  some  one  in  a 
hoarse  voice. 

"The  devil  take  it!"  exclaimed 
Gavrilo;  "he  ought  to  be  killed!" 

Ivan  stopped,  listened,  then  raised  his 
head  and  entered  the  house.  The  lamp 
was  already  lighted,  the  young  woman 
was  sitting  at  her  spinning  wheel  in 
the  corner,  the  older  one  was  preparing 
the  evening  meal,  the  oldest  son  was 
busy  making  wooden  shoes,  the  second 
had  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  Taraska 
was  preparing  to  go  out  for  the  night. 

Everything  was  pleasant  within,  if  it 
were  not  for  that  scroundrel  of  a 
neighbor! 

Ivan  was  in  bad  humor.  He  drove  the 
cat  from  the  bench  and  scolded  the 
woman  because  the  tub  was  not  in  its 
place.  Annoyed  and  in  a  disagreeable 
temper,  he  seated  himself  to  mend  the 
the  harness.  Gavrilo's  words  kept 
ringing  in  his  ears,  both  his  threats  in 
court  and  the  expression  he  had  just 
heard,  "He  deserves  to  have  some  one 
kill  him." 

His  wife  prepared  Taraska's  supper, 
who  ate,  put  on  his  coat,  took  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  went  out  to  find  the  horses. 
His  eldest  brother  wished  to  go  with 
him,  but  Ivan  himself  rose  and  went  out 
upon  the  door-step.  It  was  now  quite 
dark  out  of  doors.  The  :-ky  was  over- 
cast with  clouds  and  the  wind  began  to 
blow.  Ivan  descended  from  the  door- 
steps, helped  his  son  to  mount  the  horse, 
stirred  up  the  colts,  stopped,  looked 
about  and  listened.  Taraska  departed 
at  a  gallop,  joining  other  moujiks  of  his 
age,  and  left  the  village. 

Ivan  remained  for  some  time  near  the 
porte  cochere  and  he  could  not  help  pon- 
dering over  Gavrilo's  language  again, 
"Take  care  that  your  own  back  is  not 
warmed  still  more." 

"He  is  not  the  man  to  hesitate,"  he 
thought.  "It  is  so  dry  now  and  the 
wind  is  blowing.  He  could  sneak  over 
in   the   darkness,  set   fire  to  the  rear  of 
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the  house,  and  afterward  come  to  watch 
it,  stand  illumined  by  it,  the  brigand! 
and  I  would  not  be  able  to  convict  him. 
Ah,  if  I  could  only  surprise  him  in  the 
act,  he  would  not  escape  so  easily." 

This  fear  took  such  complete  posses- 
sion of  him  that  he  did  not  return  to  the 
house,  but  went  out  into  the  street  and 
turned  the  corner  of  the  house.  "I 
must  go  as  far  as  my  yard  extends;  who 
knows?  I  must  be  on  the  look-out." 

Ivan  walked  along  with  measured 
steps.  The  corner  reached,  he  looked 
along  the  hedge  and  it  seemed  to  him 
he  saw  something  move  in  the  other 
corner,  that  something  appeared  for  a 
moment  behind  the  wall.  Ivan  stopped 
and  held  his  breath.  He  watched  and 
listened.  Everything  was  quiet,  nothing 
moved  but  wind  stirring  the  leaves  and 
branches,  and  sighing  in  the  tree-tops. 
It  was  so  dark  that  eyes  were  useless. 
But  Ivan  finally  became  accustomed  to 
the  obscurity,  and  he  was  able  to  distin- 
guish the  corner  of  the  wall,  the  carriage- 
house  near  it,  and  the  house  before  him. 
He  stood  thus  for  a  few  moments  look- 
ing about  and  seeing  nobody. 

I  was  mistaken,"  said  Ivan  to  himselfi 
•'but  I  will  make  a  tour  of  inspection  all 
the  same,"  and  he  advanced  cautiously. 
He  walked  without  making  any  noise, 
hardly  hearing  his  own  steps.  He  walked 
and  walked.  All  at  once  he  saw  some- 
thing sparkle  near  the  corner,  then  dis- 
appeared. 

The  effect  was  like  a  blow  in  his  heart. 
He  stopped.  At  the  same  place,  some- 
thing shone  still  more  brightly,  and  he 
distinctly  saw  a  crouching  man,  in  a 
bonnet,  setting  fire  to  a  bundle  of 
straw. 

Ivan's  heart  leaped  in  his  breast  like  a 
bird.  He  summoned  all  his  strength 
and  crossed  the  distance  separating  him 
from  the  man  with  long  leaps,  not  feel- 
ing the  ground  beneath  his  feet. 

"Ah,  well,"  he  thought,  "I  will  sur- 
prise him  in  the  act." 

He  had  taken  but  a  few  steps  when  a 
great  fire  broke  out,  but  not  in  the  place 
where  the  sparks  had  first  been  seen.  It 
was  the  straw  of  the  roof  that  was  in 
flames.     Gavrilo   was    there,   plainly  in 


sight.  As  a  kite  darts  upon  a  lark,  Ivan 
threw  himself  upon  the  lame  neighbor. 
"I  will  tie  him,"  he  said  to  himself.  "He 
shall  not  escape  me." 

But  the  lame  one,  no  doubt,  heard  his 
steps;  he  turned  and — whence  came  this 
fleetness? — began  to  run  like  a  hare 
alongside  the  barn.  "You  shall  not 
escape,"  cried  Ivan,  setting  out  in  pur- 
suit. Already  he  was  on  the  point  of 
seizing  him  by  the  collar;  Gavrilo  slipped 
from  his  hands,  seized  the  skirt  of  Ivan's 
coat,  which  was  torn,  and  Ivan  fell  to 
the  ground.  Ivan  rose  quickly,  and 
began  to  cry,  "Help!  help!  arrest  him!" 
and  continued  the  chase. 

While  he  was  regaining  his  feet  Gav- 
rilo had  almost  reached  his  own  yard, 
but  Ivan  came  up  with  him,  and  was 
again  on  the  point  of  seizing  him,  when 
something  stunned  him  as  if  a  stone  had 
struck  him  on  the  head.  Gavrilo  had 
seized  a  heavy  oak  stick,  and  at  the 
moment  when  his  adversary  was  upon 
him,  dealt  him  a  blow  with  all  his  might. 
Ivan  saw  a  hundred  lights,  fell,  and 
everything  became  dark.  When  he  re- 
covered consciousness  again,  Gavrilo 
was  no  longer  there.  It  was  bright  as 
day,  and  over  in  his  yard  something 
crackled  and  hissed  like  an  engine. 
Ivan  turned,  his  barn  was  in  flames,  and 
the  fire  spreading  to  the  house  and  other 
buildings.  The  sparks  and  burning  straw 
were  flying  in  all  directions.  "What  in 
the  world  are  you  doing,  brothers?" 
cried  Ivan.  He  raised  his  hands  and 
then  let  them  fall  to  his  sides. 

"But  I  only  had  to  draw  down  the 
bundle  of  straw  from  the  edge  of  the 
roof  and  extinguish  the  fire,"  he  thought. 
He  tried  to  shout,  but  his  breath  failed 
him,  and  he  could  not  utter  a  word.  He 
attempted  to  run,  but  his  knees  knocked 
together  and  his  legs  refused  to  obey 
him.  He  dragged  himself  along  a  few 
steps,  tottered,  and  his  breath  failed  him 
again.  He  stopped,  regained  his  facul- 
ties, and  began  to  walk.  Before  he  had 
reached  his  own  premises  his  house  was 
burning,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
enter  his  yard. 

A  crowd  gathered,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  fight  the  flames,  and  the  neigh- 
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bors  began  to  remove  their  furniture  and 
cattle. 

Gavrilo's  house  was  next  set  on  fire, 
the  wind  increased,  and  half  the  village 
was  swept  away  as  with  a  broom.  They 
rescued  the  old  man  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  had  saved  themselves  as  they 
might. 

Everything  was  abandoned  to  the  fire 
except  the  horses  that  were  out  for  the 
night.  The  cattle,  hens,  wagons,  carts, 
implements,  everything  was  consumed. 
They  succeeded  in  driving  out  Gavrilo's 
cattle  and  a  part  of  his  goods  was  saved. 
The  fire  lasted  all  night. 
"What  is  going  on,  brothers?  It  was 
only  necessary  to  pull  down  the  straw 
and  extinguish  it!" 

But  when  the  floor  of  his  house  fell, he 
entered  the  thickest  of  the  fire,  seized  a 
burning  beam,  and  began  to  draw  it  out. 
The  women,  seeing  him,  screamed,  but 
he  removed  the  beam  and  went  in  search 
of  another. 

He  staggered  and  fell  into  the  burning 
pit.  His  son  sprang  to  his  rescue  and 
drew  him  out.  Ivan's  beard,  hair,  hands, 
and  clothes  were  burned,  but  he  knew  it 
not. 

"Grief  has  made  him  crazy,"  they  said 
in  the  crowd. 

The  fire  began  to  subside,  but  Ivan, 
remaining  in  the  same  place,  repeated, 
again  and  again,  "What  is  going  on, 
brothers?  It  was  only  necessary  to  pull 
out  the  straw." 

Toward  morning  the  mayor  sent  his 
son  to  look  for  Ivan. 

"Uncle  Ivan,  your  father  is  dying  and 
he  wants  to  see  you." 

Ivan    had    forgotten    his    father.     He 
understood  not  what  was  said  to  him. 
"Whose  father?  Whom  does  he  want?" 
"He  wants  you.     He  is  dying  at  our 
house.     Come,  Uncle  Ivan." 

With  much  difficulty  Ivan  was  finally 
made  to  understand,  and  he  followed  the 
mayor's  son.  While  they  had  taken  the 
,old  man  from  the  burning  house,  flaming 
straw  had  fallen  upon  him  and  he  had 
received  severe  injuries.  He  had  been 
taken  to  the  chief  of  the  village,  who 
lived  in  the  suburb,  so  far  away  that  it 
was  spared  by  the  scourge. 


When  Ivan  arrived  no  one  was  in  the 
room  except  the  mayor's  wife  and  chil- 
dren. All  the  others  had  run  to  the  fire. 
The  old  man  lay  stretched  on  a  sofa  with 
a  taper  in  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  turned 
upon  the  door. 

When  Ivan  entered,  the  father  made 
a  movement,  and  the  woman  approached 
him,  telling  him  his  son  had  come. 

"Tell  him  to  come  nearer,"  said  the 
old  man. 

When  Ivan  had  placed  himself  by  his 
side,  he  said; 

"Well,  Ivan, what  did  I  tell  you?  Who 
has  burned  the  village?" 

"He  did  it,  dear  father,  he  did  it;  I 
caught  him  in  the  act.  He  set  fire  to  the 
roof  before  my  eyes — all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  stamp  out  the  fire  in  the  bundle  of 
straw,  and  nc  thing  would  have  hap- 
pened." 

"Ivan,"  said  the  father,  "I  am  dying, 
and  you  also  will  die.   Who  has  sinned?" 
Ivan    looked    at    him    and   remained 
silent.     He  could  not  say  a  word. 

"Before  God,  speak!  Who  has  sinned? 
What  did  I  tell  you!" 

Then  Ivan  came  to  his  senses.  His 
breath  came  in  gasps.  He  fell  on  his 
knees  before  his  father,  burst  into  tears, 
and  said:  "I  have  sinned.  I  am  guilty 
before  you  and  before  God." 

The  dying  man  moved  his  hands.     He 
took  the  candle  in   his   left  hand,  and 
with   his  right  attempted  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  Ivan's  face,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so.     "God  be  praised, 
God  be  praised!"  he  exclaimed,  looking 
at  his  son.     "Ivan,  oh,  Ivan!" 
"What  dear  father?" 
"What  will  become  of  us  now?" 
Ivan,  still  weeping,  replied,  "I  do  not 
know,  dear  father,  how  we  are  to  live 
now." 

The  old  man  closed  his  eyes,  moved 
his  lips  and  murmured,  as  he  gathered 
together  his  remaining  strength  and 
opened  his  eyes:  "You  will  live  if  you 
are  just;  you  will  live." 

He  became  silent.  Then  he  smiled 
and  continued:  "Listen,  Ivan,  do  not 
reveal  who  set  fire  to  the  house.  Con- 
ceal another's  sin  and  God  will  forgive 
you  two  sins." 
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The  old  man  took  the  candle  in  both 
his  hands  and  united  them  upon  his 
heart.  A  sigh  escaped  him  and  he  was 
dead. 

Ivan  did  not  expose  Gavrilo.  and  no 
one  knows  the  origin  of  the  fire.  His 
heart  was  no  longer  bitter  against  Gav- 
rilo, and  the  latter  was  astonished  that 
he  did  not  expose  him.  He  feared  him, 
at  first,  but  gradually  became  reassured. 
Neither  the  moujiks  nor  their  families 
quarrelled  more.  While  new  houses 
were  built  they  lived  side  by  side  in  one 
yard,  and  Ivan  and  Gavrilo,  as  neigh- 
bors, lived  peaceably  as  their  fathers  had 
done. 

And  Ivan  always  remembered  the  last 
words  of  his  father,  and  the  instruction 
from  God,  that  a  fire  should  be  extin- 
guished in  its  beginning.  If  any  one 
did  him  wrong  he  sought  not  revenge, 
but  to  come  to  better  understanding; 
and  if  any  one  gave   him  an  evil  word, 


he  replied  not  with  a  worse.  On  the 
contrary,  he  abstained  from  evil  speech 
and  taught  his  women  and  children  to 
abstain  also. 

Aud  Ivan  Chtcherbakov  found  it  well 
to  follow  such  precepts,  and  lived  a 
better  life  than  before. 

Count  Tolstoi,  in  the  Cosmopolitan. 


The  realization  of  God's  presence  is 
the  one  sovereign  remedy  against  temp- 
tation. — Fenelon. 

Judge  no  one  by  his  relations,  what- 
ever criticisms  you  pass  upon  his  com- 
panions. Relations,  like  features,  are 
thrust  upon  us;  companions, like  clothes, 
are  more  or  less  our  own  selection. 

"The  bleakest  landscape  in  the  world 
brightens  into  something  like  beauty 
when  the  sun  shines  upon  it.  So  love, 
the  richer,  sweeter  light  of  the  soul, 
makes  any  face  beautiful." 
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The  yearly  influx  of  tourists  to  the 
Holy  Land  is  so  substantial  a  revenue  to 
the  more  enterprising  class,  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  seasons  is  usually 
measured  by  the  number  of  travelers 
that  come  either  as  pilgrims  or  sight- 
seers. The  patronage  from  this  source 
has  been  so  considerable  the  last  ten 
years  that  business  men  have  invested  a 
fair  amount  of  capital  to  erect  hotels, 
facilitate  transportation,  and  provide  for 
the  most  necessary  comforts  of  the  trav- 
eling public.  A  decade  since,  there 
were  really  no  suitable  roads  for  wagons, 
and  those  who  would  enjoy  a  visit  to  the 
most  interesting  of  all  countries,  must 
employ  the  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys 
that  awaited  at  sea-port  towns  the  bands 
of  devoted  pilgrims,  whose  religious 
obligations  had  brought  them  thither, 
irrespective  of  wealth.  The  more  robust 
were  content  to  continue  their  journey 
afoot,  after  landing;  while  the  feeble  and 
sickly,  who  had  perhaps  come  to  die  and 
be  buried  within  the  shade  of  the  walls 
that  environed  the  precincts  of  the  sacred 


temple,  sought  such  humble  transporta- 
tion as  could  be  furnished  cheaply  and 
in  some  degree,  corresponding,  as  they 
imagined,  with  the  lowly  manner  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Light  was  wont  to 
travel  in  His  day.  Pilgrimages  have  al- 
ways been  made  to  that  country,  some- 
times the  numbers  were  swelled  by  pe- 
culiar religious  movements  in  Europe; 
in  times  of  peace,  kept  normal,  and  in 
times  of  war  and  social  depression,  suf- 
fered  to  drop  off  almost  entirely. 

Archaeologists,  scholars,  and  eminent 
theologians  have  from  remote  times, 
found  it  highly  advantageous  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  physical  and  social 
conditions  of  the  country,  obtain  trust- 
worthy information  respecting  its  topog- 
raphy, and  advance  science  by  their 
researches  among  the  ancient  ruins 
which  have  survived  the  blighting  con- 
quests of  centuries  and  the  vandalism  of 
untold  generations.  Modern  tourists, 
however,  differ  often  in  all  respects  from 
those  who  undertake  the  journey  either 
from  pious  motives  or  scientific  research. 
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Traveling  has  become  simply  a  mania 
with  certain  classes  who  care  not  whither 
they  go,  save  it  be  some  place  where 
popular  opinion  carries  the  multitude. 
With  more  money  than  brains  and  too 
lazy  to  exert  themselves,  their  demands 
have  created  enterprises  which  are 
changing  radically  the  material  interests 
of  the  country.  Fine  hotels,  with  mod- 
ern accommodations  have  been  erected 
in  the  principal  cities;  excellent  carriages 
for  transportation  are  superseding  the 
old-fashioned  methods  with  horses  and 
tents;  and  within  the  last  two  years,  the 
public  roads  have  received  no  little 
attention  from  the  government. 

On  my  first  journey  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem,  in  the  spring  of  1886,  the 
highway  was  a  trifle  better  than  the 
roughest  of  our  canyon  roads.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  later,  I  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  that  the  same  road  had 
been  made  as  convenient  for  travel  as 
those  of  any  European  country.  As 
Jerusalem  is  the  great  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, it  receives  with  Jaffa,  the  sea-port 
town  connecting  the  ocean  voyage  with 
it,  a  monopoly  of  the  traveling  public; 
who,  in  most  instances  are  satisfied, 
after  having  made  a  visit  to  the  Holy 
City  and  its  environs,  to  return  to  the 
ocean,  and  continue  their  voyage  to 
other  lands.  For  such,  ample  comforts 
are  provided  and  opportunity  given  to 
pay  a  passing  notice  to  the  social  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  There  are  again, 
those  who  leave  their  carriages  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  provide  themselves  with 
riding  horses,  pack  animals,  tents,  cooks, 
and  other  requisites  for  an  inland  jour- 
ney, and  set  out  over  the  old  route  from 
Judea  to  Damascus,  by  way  of  Shechem, 
Nazareth  and  Tiberias,  over  the  sea  of 
Gallilee.  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  frequented  route  of  the  Savior  and, 
most  natural  highway  through  the  entire 
country. 

Save  a  few  ruins  at  the  site  of  ancient 
Capernaum  there  is  very  little  this  way 
to  be  seen.  That  country  gained  more 
fame  during  the  Hebrew  period;  and 
because  many  places  were  familiar  to 
the  Savior,  people,  whose  chief  purpose 
is  sentimentality,    are   induced  to  take 


that  route.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
archaeologist  wonders  that  one  can  be 
persuaded  to  avoid  the  journey  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of 
the  celebrated  ruins  of  Cassarea  and 
Athlit,  famous  in  apostolic  times  and 
crusading  enterprises,  to  go  where  so 
little  is  to  be  seen  and  so  much  to  be 
imagined. 

No  railroads  facilitate  travel  as  in 
Europe,  and  the  comfort  enjoyed,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  limit  of  ex- 
pense put  to  the  caravan.  The  Sublime 
Porte  at  Constantinople  has  since  grant- 
ed a  firman  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Haifa  on  the  east  of  Gallilee,  across  the 
valley  of  Esdraelon,  northwest  to  Da- 
mascus; and  though  it  was  confidently 
believed  to  be  a  justifiable  enterprise,  it 
has  not  yet  been  carried  out.  This 
scheme,  together  with  the  one  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem, 
will  undoubtedly  prove  successful,  and 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  be 
wonderfully  developed.  A  short  railroad 
from  Smyrna  into  the  interior,  has  al- 
most entirely  modernized  the  city,  and 
the  same  effect  would  be  equally  per- 
ceptible in  the  sea-port  towns  of  Syria. 
The  difficulty  of  securing  rights  of  way 
from  the  government,  retard,  somewhat, 
various  movements  made  to  establish 
roads  and  extend  the  business  interests 
of  the  country.  Had  the  government 
been  fairly  treated  in  what  it  has  already 
granted  to  foreign  syndicates  in  good 
faith,  there  would  be  more  privileges  for 
commercial  enterprise  given. 

The  trouble  now  exists  largely  in  the 
surrender  to  foreign  poweis  of  consular 
rights  over  their  own  subjects  or  citizens. 
Wherever  a  foreigner  is  concerned  with 
an  individual  native,  or  with  the  Turkish 
government,  no  adjustment  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  likely,  without  the  interference 
of  the  proper  foreign  consul.  A 
European  may#e  prevented  from  carry- 
ing out  any  scheme  to  build  roads  or 
develop  any  resource  within  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Sultan;  but  when  a  grant  has 
once  been  ceded  and  interests  are  in- 
volved, abuses  may  be,  as  they  have 
been  carried  on  in  respect  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  contracts.     A  concerted  inter- 
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national  opposition  against  Turkey  and 
the  selfish  interests  of  various  nations 
have  unfortunately  brought,  what  would 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  country, 
carried  out  with  some  little  respect  for 
honor,  into  a  question  of  propriety  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  Under 
these  capitulations,  as  the  surrender  of 
judiciary  power  over  foreign  subjects  is 
styled,  the  business  enterprises  entered 
into  chiefly  by  foreigners  complicate 
the  differences  already  existing;  and  if 
no  more  hostile  demonstrations  are 
found,  they  must  afford  in  time,  ground 
sufficient  to  force  the  Turks  to  release 
but  nominal  control  over  certain  divisions 
of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Not  many  years  will  elapse  before 
traveling  will  be  as  safe  in  all  parts  of 
Palestine,  and  as  comfortable  as  in  any 
country  where  railroads  do  not  exist; 
and  even  these  must  find  their  way  into 
some  parts  of  the  Holy  Land  in  the  near 
future.  Those  even  now  who  are  satis- 
fied to  visit  a  few  leading  cities,  find  no 
obstacle  whatever,  and  nothing  in  trans- 
portation and  accommodations  that  may 
not  be  encountered  in  all  frontier  coun- 
tries. Again,  where  hotels  are  not  prac- 
ticable, Greek  and  Catholic  monks  con- 
struct monasteries,  if  there  be  any 
legend  or  fact  pointing  to  the  place  as 
one  of  scriptural  importance,  and  pro- 
vide, though  sometimes  a  little  rudely, 
for  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  trav- 
eler. However,  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  traveling  here- 
tofore experienced,  has  been  the  inabil- 
ity of  foreigners  to  speak  the  Arabic 
language,  and  contract,  therefore,  for 
guides,  horses, and  other  indispensables, 
with  a  fickle  and  intriguing  native  ele- 
ment. This  has  necessitated  what  to- 
day is  known  in  the  Orient  as  a  class  of 
people  characteristically  called  dra- 
gomans. While  other  countries  have 
their  guides  or  interpreters,  distinguished 
by  the  simple  and  uniform  duties  they 
perform,  the  eastern  nations,  from  early 
times,  have  supported  a  class  combining 
the  duties  of  guide,  interpreter,  con- 
tractor and  what  not,  in  the  person  of  a 
dragoman.  From  the  multiplicity  of  his 
responsibilities,  he  has  at  various  times 
4* 


assumed,  a  somewhat  honorary  position 
and  enjoyed  often  great  renown.  It 
would  not  be  an  easy  matter  in  their 
present  conglomerate  calling  to  assign 
any  specific  duties  to  this  class,  since 
they  may  enjoy  distinctions  in  the  court 
of  some  ambassador,  play  the  roll  of 
state  official,  partake  of  the  royal  digni- 
ties, or  act  as  simple  guide,  interpreter, 
or  contractor. 

They  were,  in  ancient  times,  of  con- 
siderable importance;  but  their  origin 
appears  to  be  clouded  in  obscurity.  The 
word  dragoman  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Chaldean  word  targem,  signi- 
fying explanation,  and  the  Arabic  terjem 
"interpret,"  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
office  connected  with  what  in  ancient 
times  constituted  a  distinct  class.  As 
early  as  the  seventh  century,  B.  C, 
Psammetichus  I  admitted,  contrary  to 
royal  decrees  before  his  time,  strangers 
into  Egypt;  and  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
he  educated  a  number  of  Greek  boys  to 
act  as  interpreters,  who  became  the  pro- 
genitors of  that  particular  class  on  the 
Nile.  In  modern  times  the  title  of  drag- 
oman has  degenerated,  and  the  duties 
attached  to  the  office  have  become  more 
general,  but  the  presence  and  necessity 
of  this  class  are  equally  noticeable.  It 
is,  too,  a  feature  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, that  the  Egyptian  dragoman  of  to- 
day is  more  reliable  than  those  of  Pales- 
tine; and  though  the  former  have  lost  all 
their  ancient  dignity  as  a  caste,  they 
continue  to  give  more  prominence  to 
their  calling  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. In  past  years  much  of  a  tourist's 
success  has  depended  on  the  quality  of 
his  dragoman;  but  the  circulation  of  ex 
cellent  guide  books,  by  such  travelers  as 
Murray  and  Baedecker,  have  largely  re- 
placed the  functions  generally  assumed 
by  that  class,  and*  made  the  voyager, 
with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  who  still 
manifests  a  predilection  for  the  title, 
quite  independent  of  the  dragoman  for 
ordinary  tours  in  the  east.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Harvard,  at  Jaffa,  and 
one  or  two  less  qualified  who  act  as 
dragomans  for  royal  personages  and  in- 
dividuals of  rank,  the  entire  class  in 
Palestine    have    an  unenviable    reputa- 
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tion.  Yet  they  are  in  some  degree  essen- 
tial and  are  regarded  as  a  kind  of  neces- 
sary evil. 

Three  methods  are  usually  employed 
to  visit  places  of  interest  beyond  Jeru- 
salem, each  depending  upon  the  length 
of  the  purse  string.  A  full  equipment  of 
horses,  tents,  cook,  and  dragoman, 
naturally  enough  entails  the  heaviest 
expenses.  Some  travel  with  dragoman, 
but  without  tents,  cook,  etc.,  relying 
upon  such  accommodations  as  the  coun- 
try affords,  and  others  still  confine  them- 
selves simply  to  the  services  of  an  Arab 
guide.  The  extent  to  which  English, 
German  and  French  are  spoken  in  Pales- 
tine, makes  the  last  method  of  traveling 
quite  practicable,  when  the  traveler  is 
willing  to  endure  a  few  privations,  eat 
native  food,  sleep  among  fleas,  bedbugs 
and  other  unmentionable  vermin  that 
swarm  in  the  tents  of  the  roving  Bedou- 
ins. Even  now,  the  most  important 
places  in  the  Holy  Land  are  extremely 
easy  of  access,  and  a  few  years  will 
witness  greater  facility  and  more  ex- 
tended fields  of  travel;  the  country  be- 


yond Jordan  will  become  accessible  to 
all,  and  other  parts  now  considered  dan- 
gerous, as  well  as  very  expensive,  will 
be  frequented  by  lovers  of  scriptural 
knowledge,  and  those  engaged  in  scien- 
tific research,  with  comparatively  few 
obstacles.  The  roving,  thieving  tribes 
of  Bedouins,  east  of  the  Jordan  and  in 
the  south  of  Palestine,  are  constantly 
defeated,  cowed  and  driven  back  from 
( their  strongholds.  The  patronage  of 
the  tourists,  especially  in  late  years  of 
royal  personages,  has  induced  the  gov- 
ernment to  construct  roads  and  create 
conveniences  for  travel,  so  extensively, 
that  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Osborn,  pub- 
lished in  his  work  on  the  Holy  Land,  in 
1878,  that  "no  wheels  roll  in  Palestine," 
has  no  application  to-day.  There  is 
probably  no  country  in  the  world  at 
present,  whatever  claim  might  be  put 
forth  for  Italy,  that  is  as  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  traveling  public  and  upon 
alms,  as  the  Holy  Land.  The  mania  to 
visit  the  country  is  doing  much  to  fulfill 
the  prophecy  which  declares  its  restora- 
tion. J.  M-  Tanner. 
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There  is  a  peculiar  interest,  amount- 
ing almost  to  solemnity  attached  to  the 
idea  of  a  beginning.  The  continuation 
of  an  action  once  inaugurated  is  far  more 
readily  understood;  but  the  start,  the 
origin,  that  is  a  deeper  subject — it  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  creation,  and  for 
that  reason  is  suggestive  of  a  power  su- 
perior to  that  of  man.  Such  remarks  are 
applicable  with  more  than  ordinary  force 
to  the  wondrous  operations  of  life  and 
existence,  of  the  multiplicity  and  variety 
of  which  the  whole  world  is  a  record. 
We  pronounce  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion among  things  that  live,  a  natural 
one,  more  because  we  are  accustomed  to 
it  than  that  it  is  fully  comprehended  by 
us;  but  far  more  inexplicable  even  to  the 
man  of  science  and  thought,  is  the  pro-, 
duction  of  the  first  of  the  species,  the 
origin  of  the  race^t/ie  beginning  of  a 
line  of  beings  which  may  perhaps  extend 


its  existence  to  the  last  ages  of  the 
present  state. 

Aristotle,  that  master  teacher  and 
philosopher  of  ancient  Greece,  declared 
that  under  certain  conditions,  life  could 
begin  spontaneously,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  living  progenitors.  He 
believed  and  taught  that  the  eels  which 
swarmed  in  the  Nile,  sprang  into  ex- 
istence from  the  rich  and  rotten  mud  of 
the  river  bottom;  that  caterpillars  were 
simply  vivified  portions  of  the  leaves 
and  plants  upon  which  they  fed;  that 
tadpoles,  which  afterwards  developed 
into  frogs  and  toads,  were  generated  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  the  mud  and 
water  of  their  marshy  homes;  and  that 
animals  of  still  higher  orders  and  more 
complicated  structure  in  many  instances 
originated  independently  of  parental 
assistance. 

This    doctrine     of    helcrogenesis,    or 
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spontaneous  generation  of  living  beings, 
was  accepted  by  the  world  as  true  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years.  But  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, an  Italian  physician  and  naturalist, 
named  Francesco  Redi,  ventured  to 
question  the  correctness  of  the  prevail- 
ing views  on  this  subject.  The  special 
case  to  which  he  directed  his  attention 
was  the  decaying  of  meat,  which  pro- 
cess, as  was  then  well  known,  was  ac- 
companied by  the  appearance  of  mag- 
gots within  the  substance;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  these  organisms  were  in- 
deed bits  of  meat  which  had  suddenly 
assumed  life  and  motion.  Redi  ob- 
served a  great  many  flies  swarming 
about  the  flesh,  and  he  supposed  the 
maggots  in  the  meat  might  perhaps  be 
imperfectly  developed  flies,  just  as  cat- 
erpillars are  partially  grown  butterflies 
and  moths.  To  prove  or  disprove  the 
correctness  of  his  idea,  he  placed  pieces 
of  meat  within  closed  bottles, secure  from 
the  visits  of  flies  or  other  insects,  and 
though  the  substance  putrefied  as  usual, 
no  maggots  were  to  be  seen.  He  then 
placed  some  meat  in  a  jar  and  covered 
the  mouth  of  the  latter  with  a  piece  of 
fine  muslin.  Numerous  flies  were  at- 
tracted by  the  delicious  odor  of  the 
rotting  flesh,  and  alighted  upon  the 
gauze.  The  meat  underwent  the  usual 
changes  of  decay,  and  maggots  soon 
appeared  upon  the  muslin  though  none 
were  found  within  the  meat.  The  ex- 
planation was  obvious — the  flies  laid 
eggs,  and  the  eggs  produced  maggots. 

This  was  one  blow  to  the  theory  of 
the  spontaneous  origin  of  life,  though  a 
great  lapse  of  time  was  necessary  be- 
fore such  could  make  its  influence  felt 
through  the  effective  shield  of  prejudice 
and  previous  belief.  Indeed,  a  reliance 
on  spontaneous  generation  has  been 
strongly  professed  and  promulgated  by 
men  of  some  note  and  prominence  who 
are  still  living.  A  very  few  years  ago  a 
work  appeared  in  England  entitled, 
"The  Beginning  of  Life,"  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Bastian  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Great  Britain.  In  it,  the  author  states 
the  results  of  numerous  experiments 
upon  the  simpler  forms  of  life,  especial- 


ly those  minute  organisms  which  accom- 
pany every  process  of  putrefaction  and 
organic  decay,  and  steadfastly  advocates 
the  idea  that  such  structures  actually 
originate  by  the  mere  arrangement  of 
conditions  under  which  they  naturally 
thrive. 

If  a  piece  of  meat  or  some  vegetable 
be  boiled  in  water,  and  the  solution  be 
afterwards  filtered,  a  clear  fluid  will  be 
obtained  containing  all  the  easily  soluble 
parts  of  the  substance  acted  upon,  but, 
if  this  be  exposed  to  the  air,  in  a  very 
short  time  it  will  become  turbid,  emit  a 
foul  odor,  and  present  every  evidence 
of  putrefactive  decay.  By  examining  a 
drop  of  this  fluid  with  a  powerful  micro- 
scope, the  cause  of  its  turbidity  or  "mud- 
diness"  will  be  at  once  apparent.  There 
are  to  be  seen  within  it  myriads  of  small 
bodies,  varying  somewhat  in  shape  and 
size,  though  mostly  of  an  elongated,  cylin- 
drical form,  and  so  minute  that  ten  thou- 
sand of  them  placed  end  to  end,  or 
thirty  thousand  placed  side  by  side, 
would  only  reach  an  inch.  From  their 
prevailing  shape  they  have  been  called 
Bacteria  or  "little  rods."  By  numerous 
and  well  directed  tests,  these  have  been 
proved  to  be  living  structures — plants  in 
fact;  belonging  to  the  simplest  order — 
that  of  the  Fungi.  No  putrefaction  has 
been  known  to  take  place,  in  which  such 
living  forms  were  not  present,  though 
such  an  instance  has  been  sought  by  our 
most  careful  experimenters  and  observ- 
ers; and  it  has  been  shown  that  any  means 
of  keeping  even  the  most  perishable  sub- 
stances free  from  these  organisms  will  be 
an  effectual  preventive  of  decay.  In- 
fusions of  many  kinds  were  prepared  by 
Dr.  Bastian,  and  as  they  invariably  be- 
came turbid  and  swarmed  with  Bacteria 
he  concluded  at  once  that  these 
structures  originated  within  his  beakers 
and  bottles. 

But  another  experimenter  appeared 
upon  the  scene — Dr.  John  Tyndall,  also 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  subjected 
Bastian's  investigations  to  a  crucial  test, 
and  found  them  unfitted  to  sustain  the 
trial.  Bastian  had  taken  no  notice  what- 
ever of  the  air  which  had  easy  access  to 
his   organic  preparations;  and  this  was 
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shown  by  Tyndall  to  be  almost  constantly 
laden  with  the  spores  or  germs  of  the 
very  forms  of  life  so  copiously  produced 
in  exposed  infusions.  Mr.  Tyndall  pre- 
pared scores  of  infusions  such  as  had 
been  described  and  employed  by  his 
opponent,  and  after  boiling  them  to  com- 
pletely kill  any  bacterial  germs  which 
might  be  already  present,  he  hermetically 
sealed  the  vessels  containing  them,  and 
thus  effectually  prevented  ingress  of  air. 
In  every  instance  the  fluids  remained 
pellucid  and  sweet  as  long  as  the  vessels 
were  unopened,  and  in  every  case  the 
opening  of  a  vessel  so  as  to  permit  the 
entrance  of  air  was  followed  by  putrefac- 
tion. Bastian  objected  that  by  this 
method,  oxygen  was  excluded,  and  that 
this  element  was  essential  to  the  genera- 
tion of  bacterial  life.  Several  forms  of 
apparatus  were  straightway  devised  by 
Tyndall,  by  which  air  was  allowed  access 
to  the  prepared  and  sterilized  substances 
though  not  until  it  had  been  cleared  of 
all  floating  matter.  In  some  cases  the 
air  was  filtered  through  long  tubes 
packed  with  cotton  by  which  solid 
particles  would  be  stopped;  in  others  the 
air  was  washed  through  water  and  acids, 
in  other  instances  it  was  heated  so  high 
as  to  burn  completely  all  combustible 
matters;  and  in  others  it  was  rendered 
so  cold  as  to  freeze  to  death  any  living 
germs.  In  all  cases,  the  access  of  pure, 
sterilized  air  was  found  incapable  of  in- 
ducing putrefaction,  and  invariably  did 
the  admission  of  ever  so  small  a  quantity 
of  uncleansed  air  cause  an  immediate 
decay.  He  concluded  from  his  hundreds 
of  trials  that  the  germs  of  all  such  forms 
of  life  as  accompany  putrefaction  are  in 
the  air,  but  by  their  minuteness  are 
ordinarily  invisible,  and  favorable  con- 
ditions simply  cause  them  to  grow. 

Other  discoverers  have  followed  with 
success  the  line  of  investigation  surveyed 
and  traveled  by  Tyndall,  and  we  may  say 
with  truth  that  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation  has  been  practically  over- 
thrown. The  belief  which  we  accept  in 
its  stead,  is  one  which  seems  simple  and 
true,  perhaps  simple  because  true.  It 
is  that  the  God  of  life  has  established  a 
method  by  which  every  living  form  can 


be  perpetuated,  and  by  that  course  only 
can  such  a  result  be  secured.  The  or- 
ganisms experimented  upon  by  Bastian 
and  Tyndall  were  so  extremely  small 
that  the  full  powers  of  the  magic  glass 
had  to  be  employed  to  reveal  their  struc- 
ture,— "individuals  so  minute,  so  close 
as  it  seemed  to  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter,  as  to  suggest  an  easy  passage 
from  atoms  to  organisms;"  yet  this  easy 
passage  has  never  been  witnessed.  Man 
is  no  more  able  to  arrange  conditions 
under  which  the  body  of  Bacillus-Subtilis 
measuring  at  its  full  but  one  thirty-thous- 
andth of  an  inch,  can  be  brought  into 
existence  by  any  method  other  than  the 
natural  one,  than  he  is  to  unite  the 
elements  of  air,  water,  and  earth,  and 
cause  to  spring  forth  the  living  form  of 
God's  own  image.  The  great  Being, 
whom  all  nature  worships  and  obeys, 
alone  holds  the  keys  of  the  creative 
mysteries;  He  has  not  delegated  their 
use  to  man. 

A  belief  in  heterogenesis  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  farmer  might  plow  and 
prepare  his  land  for  the  crops,  particles 
of  the  dead  earth  become  spontaneous- 
ly vivified,  the  seed  appears  and  the 
harvest  is  sure.  It  is  a  false  cenception. 
Only  he  who  sows  can  confidently  hope 
to  reap.  The  Creator  placed  the  seed 
of  plants  within  the  earth;  each  for  its 
kind,  and  every  form  of  animal  did  he 
create  by  the  application  of  His  own 
life-giving  power,  and  he  commanded 
them  to  multiply  "each  after  its  kind." 
Life  produces  life.  This  we  know. 
But  the  genesis — the  beginning  of  life — 
where  was  it?  It  was  with  God,  and  it 
is  hidden  from  us  by  the  curtain  of  light 
and  radiant  glory  which  surrounds  His 
eternal  abode.  He  formed  the  Amoeba 
— that  simple  patch  of  jelly — and  He 
delegated  to  it  the  power  of  reproduc- 
ing its  own.  An  amoeba  of  to-day 
is  a  descendant  of  that  first  created 
one — produced  "after  its  kind."  No 
application  of  science,  no  chemical 
skill  or  anatomical  ability  enables  its 
possessor  to  form  the  simplest  thing 
with  life,  though  "so  close  as  it  seems 
to  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter." 

Each    living  thing   received   with   its 
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being  a  degree  of  intelligence  propor- 
tioned to  its  sphere  and  appointment, 
and  in  the  proper  exercise  of  such  does 
it  enact  the  design  of  its  Creator. 

The  voice  and  actions  of  all  things 
that  live,  from  the  unicellular  organism 
to  the  crowning  piece  of  God's  creative 
labors  upon  earth,  are  singing  together 


in  sweet  and  lasting  harmony,  "In  Him 

we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.*' 

J.  E.    Tahnage. 


Books  teach  us  to  refine  our  pleasures 
when  young  and  enable  us  to  recall  them 
with  satisfaction  when  we  are  old.— Leigh 
Hunt. 


ALBERTA. 


A  few  years  ago  there  was  consider- 
able said  through  the  papers  concerning 
the  Indian  war  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west, or  "Riel's  Rebellion,"  as  it  was 
called.  It  is  doubtful  if  many,  even 
among  intelligent  Americans  understood 
the  nature  of  the  conflict.  Riel  though 
a  half-breed,  was  as  truly  Indian  in  his 
instincts  and  sympathies  as  Thayendan- 
ega  (Brant),  Tecumtha,  Osceola,  or  any 
of  the  famous  Indian  warriors  of  the 
past.  They  indeed  fought  bravely  for 
the  homes,  the  haunts  and  hunting 
grounds  of  their  tribes.  Riel  fought  for 
the  same  object,  and  more;  he  fought 
for  the  last  fertile  spot  where  the  Red 
man  could  dwell  in  seclusion  and  native 
independence.  Riel,  with  his  followers, 
fought  valiantly  and  failed.  The  next 
summer  the  surveyors  carried  the  long- 
linked  chain  across  their  hunting 
grounds;  the  ranchmen  watered  their 
flocks  at  the  brooks  where  the  red 
deer  had  loved  to  wander,  and  the  In- 
dians, driven  to  less  fertile  regions,  be- 
came the  suppliants  of  the  whiteman's 
bounty. 

Of  all  the  fertile  regions  of  North 
America,  Alberta  is  the  last  one  to  be 
occupied  by  the  all-advancing  white 
race;  or  rather  is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  settled.  One  cause  of  this  has 
been  its  almost  inaccessibility.  On  the 
east  stretched  fully  twelve  hundred  miles 
of  marsh,  rocks,  forest  and  desert,  be- 
tween the  western  settlements  of  On- 
tario and  the  valleys  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan. On  the  west  lies  British  Columbia. 
This  country  has  been  described  as  a 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 


for  it  is  a  rugged  mass  of  hills  and 
streams,  tremendous  precipices,  yawning 
gulfs  and  towering  rocks,  whose  naked 
backs  have  withstood  the  storms  of  un- 
told centuries,  and  are  all  there  to  rivet 
the  attention.  Above  the  limit  of  the  dark 
pines  and  dwarfish  cedars  gleam  piles 
and  pyramids  of  snow  and  ice  and  gla- 
cier gorges — the  relics  of  a  past  geologic 
period.  Across  this  rugged  country  has 
been  built  at  enormous  expenditure,  that 
magnificent  highway,  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway.  As  the  train  ascends  the 
interior  plateau  the  traveler  perceives 
that  the  tops  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
range  are  nearly  all  flat,  and  after  a 
journey  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles 
finds  himself  in  the  territory  of  Alberta. 

Another  way  to  reach  this  region  is  by 
way  of  Montana.  Hitherto  this  route 
has  been  well  nigh  impracticable, but  with 
railway  connections  established  between 
Battleford  and  Helena — as  will  doubtless 
soon  be  the  case — we  may  expect  fre- 
quent communications  between  the  two 
countries. 

Public  events,  and  in  many  instances 
private  events  also,  have  had  such  an 
absorbing  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Utah,  that  it  is  perfectly  excusable  if 
they  have  not  kept  themselves  well  in- 
formed concerning  the  rapid  develop- 
ment and  wonderful  resources  of  this 
territory — a  country  which  in  fact  lies 
nearer  to  Salt  Lake  City  than  either  the 
States  of  Iowa  or  Missouri,  and  which 
promises  in  the  near  future  to  become  a 
region  of  the  very  first  importance. 
Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  territory  of 
Saskatchewan,  on  the  west  by  British 
Columbia,  on  the  south  by  Montana  and 
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Idaho,  and  on  the  north  by  that  vast  and 
comparatively  unknown  region  watered 
by  the  Mackenzie  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, Alberta  contains  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  square  miles 
of  which  fully  nine-tenths  is  adapted  for 
agriculture  or  grazing  purposes.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  country  which  may  be 
called  a  forest  as  it  would  be  understood 
in  Maine  or  Michigan.  There  are,  how- 
ever, considerable  tracts  of  timber  along 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Peace, 
Athabaska,  Yellow  Head,  Red  Deer, 
Bottle  and  Saskatchewan  Rivers.  These 
woods  consist  principally  of  ash,  hack- 
berry,  maple  and  birch.  On  the  moun- 
tain sides  are  large  groves  of  pine,  fir, 
balsam  and  hemlock;  and  on  the  up- 
lands between  the  rivers,  where  the  soil 
is  lighter,  there  is  a  species  of  oak  much 
resembling  a  pear  or  locust  tree.  When 
wandering  through  these  woods  or  oak 
openings  as  they  are  called,  one  can 
easily  imagine  that  he  is  walking  through 
an  old  orchard.  Juniper,  quakenasp  and 
cedar  are  also  found  in  some  localities. 

The  buffalo  it  is  now  said  has  entirely 
disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
still  preserved  in  the  National  Park. 
But  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
the  Territory  of  Alberta  was  the  buffalo's 
last  retreat.  So  late  as  1884,  British  and 
Americian  sportsmen  went  there  to  hunt 
these  animals.  Since  then  no  herds  of 
them  have  been  seen.  Probably  the 
Indians  killed  the  few  that  were  remain- 
ing. The  journey  to  those  northern  hunt- 
ing grounds  was  then  made  by  way  of 
St.  Paul  to  Moorhead  on  the  north  Red 
River,  thence  down  the  river  to  Winne- 
peg,  and  thence  westward  by  steamboat 
up  the  Saskatchewan  River  to  Battle- 
ford,  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation. 

Among  the  animals  still  to  be  found 
is  the  caribou — a  corruption  of  Cerf- 
Boeuf  which  signifies  literally  cattledeer 
— a  large  species  of  reindeer.  In  my 
boyhood  I  often  looked  at  the  pictures 
of  the  hardy  Laplanders  riding  behind 
their  reindeer,  as  they  were  depicted  in 
the  geographies  of  that  time;  but  I  little 
dreamed  then,  that  I  should  behold  with 
my  own  eyes  similar  but  far  more  stately 


animals  roaming  leisurely  on  the  oak- 
clad  uplands  of  the  far  northwest.  Here 
also  is  the  home  of  the  industrious 
beavers,  and  many  a  woodland  lake  has 
been  formed  by  these  little  creatures 
gnawing  down  small  trees  and  forming 
dams  across  brooks  flowing  through  the 
forest.  These  lakes  vary  in  size  from  a 
few  rods  to  a  mile  in  diameter,  accord- 
ing as  the  descent  of  the  stream  is  slow 
or  rapid.  Many  other  animals  are  also 
to  be  found,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  foxes, 
martins,  deer,  elk  and  moose.  Wild 
fowl  are  numerous  and  in  great  variety 
quails  and  partridges,  grouse  and  pigeons 
are  found  in  the  woods.  There  are  also 
several  varieties  of  ducks,  and  in  sum- 
mer the  air  is  noisy  with  the  chatter  of 
wild  geese  returned  to  their  summer 
haunts. 

It  was  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
1876,  that  the  fertility  of  this  region  first 
attracted  the  public  attention.  In  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  exposi- 
tion were  ranged  samples  of  wheat  from 
various  countries,  There  was  wheat  from 
banks  of  the  Volga  and  the  Dan,  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
from  China  and  Japan,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  plains  of  South 
America,  from  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  sunny  vales  of  California. 
Yet  amid  all  these  samples  the  judges 
unanimously  declared  in  favor  of  that 
raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Athabasca 
River. 

England  had  long  wished,  for  political 
reasons,  to  have  the  various  provinces 
of  the  Dominion  bound  together  by 
railroad  communication — much  more  she 
wished  a  great  national  highway,  by 
which  she  could  have  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  thence 
to  India.  This  was  England's  oppor- 
tunity; for  as  soon  as  the  fertility  and 
climate  of  the  Northwest  territories  be- 
came known,  there  was  no  want  of 
capitalists  who  were  willing  to  take  in 
exchange  grants  of  land  for  the  requisite 
funds  to  build  and  equip  the  railroad. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railroad,  this  country  has  entered 
upon  an  era  of  prosperity  unsurpassed 
by  even  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
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early  days  of  Dakota.  Towns  have 
sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  grain  have  been  sown  and 
have  yielded  abundant  harvests. 

The  largest  town  is  Battleford  at  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the 
Saskatchewan.  Here  also  is  the  junction 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  a  new  rail- 
road, now  approaching  completion, 
which  will  connect  Battleford,  Fort 
Walsh,  Fort  Benton  and  Helena,  Mon- 
tana. It  is  probable  that  before  the  end 
of  the  coming  summer,  the  citizens  of 
Utah  will  be  able  to  reach  Battleford  in 
less  than  forty-eight  hours.  Edmonton, 
situated  at  the  big  falls  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan, is  a  place  of  six  thousand  inhabit- 
ants and  growing  rapidly.  Calgary,  now 
scarcely  three  years  old,  boasts  several 
churches,  a  high  school  and  a  design  for 
a  future  capitol  building. 

The  climate  is  dry  and  salubrious  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  country  which 
has  a  mean  elevation  of  more  than  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Within  its  limits  are  the  sources  of  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Mackenzie  rivers. 
The  former  flows  eastward  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  miles  and  empties  into 
Hudson's  Bay,  while  the  latter,  after  a 
devious  course  of  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  miles,  reaches  the  frozen  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Though  the  country  has  a  high  mean 
elevation,  yet  there  are  only  three  peaks 
— -Mt.  Head,  Mt.  Hooker  and  Sullivan's 
Peak — that  reach  the  height  of  ten 
thousand  feet.  In  summer  there  are 
few  sultry  days  such  as  are  felt  in  less 
elevated  regions  and  more  southern  lati- 
tudes; while  in  winter  the  Chinooks  or 
warm  western  winds  from  the  Pacific 
modify  the  temperature  to  a  wonderful 
extent.  Hence  the  inhabitants  never 
suffer  from  such  blizzards  as  swept  over 
the  plains  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska  dur- 
ing the  past  winter.  No  railway  trains 
have  as  yet  been  blockaded  with  snow, 
within  the  limits  of  Alberta.  The  an- 
nual mean  temperature  of  Calgary,  Ed- 
monton and  Battleford  is  a  little  higher 
than  at  La  Crosse  and  Minneapolis, 
while  the  elevation  of  the  former  places 
makes  the  air  far  more  dry  and  bracing. 


There  are  copious  showers  in  every 
summer  month,  and  sometimes  heavy 
rainfalls  in  winter,  though  generally 
there  is  sufficient  snow  to  protect  the 
roots  of  the  winter  grain.  The  spring 
opens  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of 
April, and  then  commences  an  extremely 
busy  season,  for  the  summer  hastens  on 
with  rapid  strides.  The  days  increase  in 
length  rapidly,  until  the  sun  lingers  in 
the  northwestern  horizon  till  nearly  nine 
o'clock,  and  a  beautiful  twilight  nearly 
an  hour  afterward.  By  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  first  streaks  of  dawn 
are  to  be  seen;  by  three  o'clock  the  sun 
is  peering  over  the  eastern  hills  and 
commences  his  daily  journey  of  eighteen 
hours  by  which  he  soon  warms  up  the 
earth  to  a  summer  temperature.  In 
winter  the  days  are  correspondingly 
short.  The  sun  scarcely  shows  his  face 
before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
sinks  to  rest  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  But  the  long  evenings  are 
not  cheerless  for  the  stars  shine  with  un- 
usual brilliancy,  the  moon  seems  to  do 
more  than  her  accustomed  service,  and 
the  aurora  borealis  or  northern  light  is 
almost  as  frequent  as  pleasant  days  in 
Utah.  /  H.  Ward. 


RUSSIAN  CARS  AND  PORTERS. 
The  Russian  railway  cars  are  made  of 
iron  throughout — the  walls,  the  roof,  the 
floor  and  the  partitions.  Even  the  win- 
dow sashes  are  made  of  metal.  There 
is  no  wood  about  therri  except  the  finish- 
ings, which  strikes  one  as  a  good  idea, 
particularly  since  the  holocausts  that 
have  recently  occurred  on  our  railways. 
The  plates  are  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  thick,  so  that'  the  cars  are  light  as 
well  as  substantial  and  there  is  no  rat- 
tling sound.  When  the  plates  get  loose 
I  suppose  they  are  taken  to  the  shops 
and  tightened.  The  exterior  is  painted 
an  indigo  blue  and  handsomely  varnished 
but  there  is  no  superfluous  decoration. 
The  interiors  are  luxurious,  the  walls 
being  covered  with  white  silk  brocade, 
and  the  long  sofas  which  extend  across 
the  compartments  at  right  angles  with 
the  car,  being  upholstered  in  the  richest 
Russian  leather.     The  sofas  are  as  com- 
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fortable  as  Turkish  easy  chairs;  and 
when  one  sinks  down  into  them  he 
thinks  of  the  hot  and  hard  seats  he  is 
accustomed  to  at  home.  The  second- 
class  cars  are  finished  in  plush  in  a  sim- 
ilar way,  only  the  sofas  have  partitions 
so  that  one  cannot  lie  down,  and  there  is 
ordinary  paper  on  the  walls.  The  third- 
class  cars  are  perfectly  plain,  with  seats 
running  lengthwise,  and  uncushioned, 
like  cars  of  the  elevated  railroads  in 
New  York. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of 
the  equipment  is  the  sleeping-car  porter. 
The  conductors  and  guards  are  dressed 
in  a  military  uniform  similar  to  that  worn 
by  railway  officials  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  but  the  porter  is  a  novel  and 
gratifying  spectacle  and  furnishes  the 
first  glimpse  the  traveler  has  of  the 
national  costume  of  the  Muscovite.  That 
which  impresses  one  first  and  most  is 
his  boots.  They  are  of  the  finest  leather, 
reach  to  the  knees,  have  soles  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  around  the  ankles  the 
uppers  are  creased  in  the  most  exact  and 
artistic  manner.  I  found  out  afterwards 
in  St.  Petersburg  how  it  was  done — upon 
a  mold  when  the  leather  is  damp,  with 
a  large  horn  knife  like  a  paper  cutter, 
with  as  much  care  and  mathematical 
accuracy  as  the  modiste  uses  when  she 
puts  knife-plating  on  her  dresses,  or  the 
sculptor  when  he  chisels  the  capital  of  a 
column.  These  boots  are  worn  all  over 
Russia  by  the  lower  classes,  and  are  the 
national  vanity.  The  Mexican  caballero 
puts  all  the  money  he  can  raise  into  his 
sombrero;  the  Argentine  gaucho  invests 
his  fortune  in  his  saddle;  but  in  Russia 
the  personal  adornment  of  the  peasant, 
or  the  moujik,  as  he  is  called,  is  his 
boots.  He  may  have  no  shirt  or  no  coat, 
or  they  both  may  be  ragged,  if  he  has 
them,  and  his  hat  may  be  an  heirloom, 
but  his  boots  are  always  fine,  newly 
oiled,  and  kept  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care. 

Our  porter  was  the  typical  Muscovite 
— stalwart,  erect,  full-bearded  and  blue- 
eyed.  Like  all  his  class,  he  wore  a  scar- 
let shirt  outside  of  his  pantaloons,  which 
were  black,  wide  as  the  breeches  of  a 
zouave,  and  tucked  into  the  tops  of  his 


boots.  We  only  got  a  glimpse  of  his 
pantaloons  occasionally,  for  over  his 
red  shirt  he  wore  a  black,  single  breasted 
coat  that  reached  to  his  boot  tops,  the 
skirts  of  which  were  full  and  gathered  at 
the  belt  like  a  woman's  petticoat. 
Around  his  waist  he  wore  a  wide  leather 
belt  from  which  hung  a  long  knife  in  a 
scabbard.  On  his  head  was  a  round 
cap  of  astrachan,  ornamented  with  a 
cockade  made  of  the  eyes  of  two  pea- 
cock feathers.  He  was  dignified  and 
soldierly,  and  looked  more  like  a  mili- 
tary man  than  a  sleeping-car  porter.  He 
neither  spoke  nor  understood  a  word  of 
English,  but  was  extremely  polite  and 
attentive,  was  intelligent  enough  to  com- 
prehend our  wants,  without  being  told 
of  them,  and  communicated  with  us  by 
signs  that  showed  him  to  be  a  master  of 
the  art  of  pantomime.  When  the  train 
was  approaching  a  station  he  would  in- 
variably come  to  our  compartment  and 
hold  up  his  fingers  to  indicate  how  many 
minutes  it  would  stop,  and  always  noti- 
fied us  of  the  eating-places,  by  gestures 
that  were  as  intelligible  as  they  were 
amusing. 

But  there  was  a  renewed  and  intenser 
interest  when  he  came  to  make  up  the 
beds  at  night.  We  had  been  studying 
the  problem  with  curiosity,  for  we  could 
not  see  how  our  two  long,  unresisting 
sofas  were  to  be  transformed  into  four 
beds,  but  he  did  it  as  deftly  as  the  most 
accomplished  colored  porter  that  ever 
ran  on  a  Pullman.  First  he  poked  his 
hand  down  between  the  seat  and  the 
upholstered  leather  that  formed  a  back 
to  the  seat  far  above  our  heads,  then 
gave  a  quick  jerk,  which  caused  the  seat 
to  turn  over  and  lie  bottom  side  up. 
This  disclosed  a  neat  mattress,  to  which 
two  blankets  and  pillows  were  bound 
with  straps.  Then  he  seized  the  back  of 
the  sofa  in  the  same  manner,  and  yanked 
it  from  a  vertical  to  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, deftly  drawing  from  either  wall  a 
bracket  to  support  it,  and  producing 
sheets  and  pillow-cases  of  snowy  linen 
from  some  hidden  cabinet  to  make  up 
the  most  comfortable  bed  I  ever  found 
in  a  sleeping  car. 

The  Railway  Review. 
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Strolling  along  Ninth  Avenue  in  the 
city  of  New  York  one  Sunday  evening, 
at  the  hour  the  church  bells  were  ringing 
out  their  musical  but  noisy  invitations,  I 
was  confronted  by  a  small  boy,  who  in- 
sisted upon  my  receiving  a  handbill, 
entitled,  "A  few  words  to  the  churches," 
at  the  same  time  that  he  pointed  out  a 
church  a  short  distance  from  the  Avenue 
on  Fifty-seventh  Street,  which,  evidently, 
he  desired  me  to  visit.  I  fell  in  with  the 
small  stream  of  persons  moving  in  that 
direction,  and  entering  the  church,  re- 
mained to  hear  a  sermon  by  a  surpliced 
minister,  covering  pretty  much  the  same 
ground  as  the  handbill,  extracts  of  which 
are  given  as  being  of  sufficient  interest 
to  merit  publication. 

The  wickedness  of  the  world,  the  , 
second  coming  of  Christ,  the  mention  of 
the  year  1830,  the  necessity  of  gifts,  the 
necessity  of  prophets  and  apostles,  are 
all  points  that  sound  very  familiar  to  the 
ears  of  a  Mormon. 

"a  few  words  to  the  churches. 

"We  ask  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
men  to  a  few  words  on  the  present 
alarming  condition  of  the  Christian 
nations,  and  on  a  Divine  work  in  the 
Church  to  meet  the  evils  and  dangers  of 
our  time. 

"The  moral  diseases  which  are  now 
preying  upon  society,  are  too  great  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  most  careless  ob- 
server. The  lawless  spirit  which  scoffs  at 
authority, and  will  not  brook  restraint,  is 
everywhere  rampant.  Men  are  rising 
up  in  all  countries  to  attack  the  founda- 
tions on  which  all  government  and  all 
rights  of  property  rest;  and  many  are 
boldly  advocating  assassination,  incen- 
diarism, and  the  use  of  the  most  terrible 
agencies  of  destruction,  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  present  social  order. 

"Crime  is  increasing  in  its  most  hor- 
rible and  revolting  forms.  Marriage  is 
losing  its  sacredness  and  stability;  the  ties 
of  family  life  are  becoming  weakened; 
and  divorces,  even  for  the  most  trivial 
reasons,  are  multiplying  with  frightful 
rapidity.     While  wealth  and  luxury  are 


growing  beyond  all  former  bounds,  the 
gulf  between  laborers  and  their  employ- 
ers is  daily  widening;  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  riotous  outbreaks,  in  blind 
revenge  for  real  or  imaginary  wrongs, 
are  becoming  events  of  almost  daily 
occurence. 

"The  old  principles  of  honesty  and 
fidelity  to  trusts,  which  are  the  strongest 
bonds  of  society,  are  breaking  down 
under  the  enormous  temptations  of  our 
modern  civilization.  The  desire  tor 
growing  rich  suddenly,  instead  of  by 
patient  labor  and  slow  gains,  as  in  our 
fathers'  days,  has  become  a  madness, 
before  which  honor  and  truth,  and  nat- 
ural affection,  and  the  fear  of  God,  are 
swept  away.  Every  day,  almost,  brings 
to  light  some  hitherto  unsuspected  and 
often  gigantic  scheme  of  fraud,  by  which 
strong  financial  institutions  are  wrecked, 
and  the  property  of  widows  and  orphans 
is  cruelly  squandered. 

"Along  with  this,  there  is  a  widespread 
and  growing  denial  of  the  Supernatural; 
that  is,  of  any  Power  above  Nature,  and 
distinct  from  it;  of  any  living,  personal 
God,  by  whom  all  things  were  created, 
and  are  upheld  and  governed.  This 
destroys  the  very  foundation  of  Christi- 
anity, which  rests  on  the  fact  of  the  super- 
natural birth  into  humanity  of  the  Eternal 
Son  of  God,  and  also  all  distinctions 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  all  moral 
responsiblity,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  sin,  no  need  of  atonement 
and  forgiveness,  and  no  possibility  of  a 
resurrection  and  eternal  judgment. 

"From  this  dying  out  of  the  old  Faith, 
the  nations  are  suffering  irremediable 
injury.  Where  God  is  not  made  the 
center  of  human  life,  there  will  be  con- 
fusion and  discord  in  all  its  relationships. 
The  Atheistic  doctrine  is  gaining  ground, 
that  government  should  be  divorced 
from  religion;  which  means  that  in  legis- 
lation, and  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, there  should  be  no  regard  to  the 
will  of  Him  who  is  the  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer of  the  world.  And  because  He 
is  not   honored   in  national   affairs,  He 
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withholds  His  blessing  from  the  rulers; 
and  in  all  countries  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  the  objects  of  popular 
hatred  or  contempt,  and  find  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  uphold  social  order, 
and  to  restrain  the  madness  of  the 
people. 

"The  condition  of  the  world  before 
the  flood,  when  the  earth  was  full  of 
corruption  and  violence,  is  swiftly  reap- 
pearing; and  all  things  indicate  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  have  reason  to 
look  for  the  terrible  judgments  of  God 
upon  the  Christian  Church  and  nations, 
as  they  came  upon  the  Antediluvians, 
and  upon  the  Jews,  for  their  incorrigible 
wickedness. 

"We  know  that  the  present  Christian 
dispensation  is  to  end  with  the  Second 
Coming  of  the  Lord  to  establish  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  earth,  and  to 
fulfil]  all  His  promises  of  blessing  to 
mankind.  And  He  Himself  has  told  us 
that  He  will  then  find  the  world  full  of 
unbelief  and  rebellion.  *         *         * 

"But  His  coming  will  not  be  without 
warning,  for  He  would  not  have  the 
world  overtaken  unawares.  He  said  to 
His  disciples:  'And  there  shall  be  signs 
in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the 
stars;  and  upon  the  earth  distress  of 
nations,  with  perplexity;  men's  hearts 
failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking 
after  those  things  which  are  coming  on 
the  earth;  for  the  powers  of  heaven  shall 
be  shaken.  And  then  shall  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  a  cloud  with  power 
and  great  glory.'     (Luke  xxi,  25-27.) 

"If  any  shall  say  that  such  signs  have 
been  always  seen,  and  that  we  can  have 
no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  the 
Lord's  coming  to  be  near  because  of  the 
present  troubles  of  the  world,  our  reply 
is  that  the  Lord  did  not  speak  idly,  and 
that  there  will  be  notable  distresses  and 
perplexities  in  the  time  of  the  end.  If 
we  refuse  to  look  at  the  events  of  our 
own  times  in  the  light  of  God's  revela- 
tions, we  expose  ourselves  to  the  Lord's 
rebuke:  'Oh  ye  hypocrites!  ye  can 
discern  the  face  of  the  sky;  but  can  ye 
not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times?'  To 
some  generation  these  signs  will  show 
themselves;    and   as   we  are  bidden  to 


watch  always,  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  look 
at  the  events  happening  in  our  own  time, 
and  to  judge  of  them  in  the  light  of 
God's  revelations. 

"Now  if  we  look  through  only  a  little 
more  than  half  a  century,  or  to  the  year 
1830,  which  was  marked  by  most  import- 
ant political  and  religious  movements, 
what  an  array  of  great  and  terrible  events 
passes  before  us!  What  signs  in  the 
heavens;  what  famines,  and  pestilences, 
and  earthquakes;  what  violence  of  the 
elements  in  floods  and  cyclones;  what 
wide-wasting  conflagrations,  defying  all 
human  resistance;  what  financial  storms 
and  financial  paralysis,  both  alike  baffling 
the  skill  of  economists  and  statesmen; 
what  gigantic  wars  swallowing  up  prin- 
cipalities and  kingdoms;  what  insur- 
rections and  revolts  from  India  to  Amer- 
ica; what  overthrow  of  dynasties;  what 
flight  of  kings  and  emperors,  and  even 
of  the  great  Bishop  of  the  West,  before 
the  maddened  populace;  what  assassina- 
tion of  rulers,  alike  in  the  freest  Republic, 
and  in  the  most  despotic  Monarchy;  what 
combinations  to  destroy  all  Christian 
civilization;  what  revolutionary  changes 
of  national  principles  and  policy;  what 
rising  up  of  strange  and  horrible  forms 
of  wicketlness,  of  which  Mormonism  is 
an  example — a  foreshadowing  and  warn- 
ing of  the  abominations  that  will  over- 
flow the  earth  when  Christianity  is  cast 
out;  and  now,  what  gloom  resting  upon 
the  mightiest  empires  of  the  world, 
from  fear  of  an  invisible  enemy  whose 
stroke  may  be  as  sudden  and  as  terrible 
as  the  lightning's  flash!  Surely  it  is  the 
time  of  distress  of  nations  with  per- 
plexity.       *        *        * 

"Not  long  afterwards,  the  religious 
world  was  startled  by  the  re-appearing, 
first  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  afterwards  in  the  Church  of 
England,  of  the  supernatural  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — healings,  tongues,  and 
prophesyings.  This  was  followed  by  the 
restoring  of  the  Apostolic  Ministry, 
which  differs  from  all  others  in  deriving 
its  authority  immediately  from  the  Lord, 
and  not  by  means  of  human  ordination; 
('Paul,  an  Apostle,  not  of  men,  neither 
by  man  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the 
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Father  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead,' 
Gal.  i.  1);  and  in  having  the  supreme 
charge  of  the  whole  flock  of  Christ — 
ministers  and  people.  The  will  of  God 
that  Apostles  should  again  be  set  in  the 
Church,  was  made  known  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  speaking  through  Prophets,  as  in 
the  case  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  at 
Antioch.     (Acts  xiii.  1-3.) 

"This  restoration  of  the  two  highest 
Ministries  given  by  Christ  to  His  Church, 
'First,  Apostles;  secondarily,  Prophets,' 
(I  Cor.  xii.  28,)  was  to  prepare  that  com- 
pany who  shall  'be  counted  worthy' — 
whom  God  shall  count  worthy — to 
escape  the  judgments  that  are  coming 
on  the  earth,  by  enriching  them  with  all 
spiritual  blessings.  And  it  was  a  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promise,  'I  will  restore  thy 
judges  as  at  the  first,  and  thy  counsellors 
as  at  the  beginning;  afterwards,  thou 
shalt  be  called  the  city  of  righteousness, 
the  faithful  city.'     (Is.  i.  16.) 

"Of  the  nature  and  fruits  of  their  work, 
the  limits  of  this  paper  permit  us  to  give 
only  a  very  brief  outline.  Congregations 
have  been  gathered  under  them,  in  most 
of  the  Protestant,  and  in  several  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Europe; 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  English  language  is  spoken.  In 
these  churches,  they  have  reproduced 
the  work  of  the  first  Apostles.  They 
have  taught  the  same  doctrine  of  Christ, 
cherished  the  same  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
held  up  the  same  hope  of  the  Lord's 
coming  and  Kingdom,  and  enforced  the 
same  duties  of  holiness.    And  like  them, 


they  have  set  themselves  firmly  against 
the  spirit  which  'despises  dominion,  and 
speaks  evil,  of  dignities,'  and  have  sus- 
tained, by  their  teaching  and  example, 
all  Divine  authority  in  the  Family,  the 
Church,  and  the  State.        *        *        * 

"These  churches  do  not  form  another 
sect,  but  being  under  tne  care  of 
Apostles,  whose  mission  is  to  the  whole 
flock  of  Christ,  they  are  simply  members 
of  the  One  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 
which  embraces  all  who  believe  in  Christ 
and  have  received  the  seal  of  His  bap- 
tism. There  is  but  one  Church,  how- 
ever unhappily  it  may  be  divided,  and 
the  restoring  of  Apostles  is  the  first  step 
towards  the  recovery  of  unity.  By  the 
laying  on  of  their  hands  they  convey 
that  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  in 
the  New  Testament  is  calied  seal- 
ing, (Eph.  i.  13;  Acts  xix.  6,)  the 
highest  operation  of  .the  Spirit  possible 
in  this  present  time,  by  which  alone  the 
Church  can  be  lifted  above  all  her  strifes 
and  divisions. 

"This  work  of  sealing  was  foretold  by 
St.  John  to  be  done  again  in  the  time 
of  the  end,  while  God  is  holding  back 
His  judgments,  (Rev.  vii.  1 — 4);  and 
those  who  are  thus  sealed  are  afterwards 
seen  standing  with  the  Lamb  on  the 
Mount  Zion,  and  are  called  'a  first 
fruits  unto  God  and  the  Lamb.'  (Rev. 
xiv.  1 — 4.)  "  Gloster. 


Love  is  never  lost.  If  not  reciprocated 
it  will  flow  back  and  soften  and  purify 
the  heart. — Irving. 
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The  English  intellect  was  never  more 
fertile  than  in  the  present  day.  Its  poets, 
historians,  and  thinkers  produce  un- 
ceasingly; its  literature  blooms  like  a 
garden  with  many  of  the  finest  creations 
of  the  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more  de- 
lightful than  to  wander  amidst  its  flowery 
mazes  and  gather  at  will  its  ripest  fruits. 
And  I  trust  the  following  sketch,  how- 
ever brief,  may  serve  to  guide  the  reader 
to   some    of   its   finer  results.      In    the 


general  progress  of  intelligence,  England 
and  America  have  formed  an  intellectual 
union  and  share  in  each  other's  highest 
thoughts. 

Of  the  poets  of  the  elder  school,  Ten- 
nyson still  lives  and  holds  his  conspic- 
uous place.  He  was  born  in  1809. 
Everything  that  he  has  touched  in  lyric 
poetry  pleases;  his  verse  is  melodious, 
his  thoughts  just,  his  tales  told  with 
tenderness  and  grace.     He  is  or  was  the 
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most  popular  poet  of  the  age.  All  the 
world  has  lain  spell-bound  before  the 
magic  flute  of  the  lyric  bard.  In  tragedy 
he  has  been  less  successful.  His  ''Maud" 
with  its  fierce  invectives,  startled  his  ad- 
mirers and  showed  that  he  might  have 
excelled  in  satire.  But  he  has  preferred 
to  handle  softer  themes.  His  "Princess" 
is  of  rare  beauty;  the  "Idyls"  are  too 
sensuous  and  pall  upon  the  taste;  but 
"Locksley  Hall,"  "In  Memoriam," 
"Mariana,"  and  the  "May  Queen"  are 
ever  new,  and  the  sweet  songs  with 
which  he  has  endowed  the  language  are 
among  the  rarest  gems  of  English  poetry. 
His  last  volume  "Tiresias"  and  other 
poems  (1885)  wants  chiefly  the  hopeful- 
ness of  youth. 

Poetry  passed   beyond  the  control  of 
Tennyson   while   he   was   musing  upon 
his   knights  and  ladies  of  old.     A  new 
school   in   verse  sprang  up,   something 
bolder,    and   truer — something   oracular 
and   prophetic  of  a  higher  future   was 
demanded,  men  were  no  longer  willing 
to  be  lapped  in  "soft  Lydian  measures." 
Robert  Browning  is  known  to  count- 
less admirers  as  their  poetical  guide  and 
teacher.     He  at  least  discusses  the  most 
momentous  themes  of  life,  and  his  som- 
ber and  somewhat  inconclusive  musings 
have    a    charm    for    many     speculative 
minds.  He,  too,  lingered  long  in  neglect. 
His    "Paracelsus,"    perhaps    his    finest 
poem,    was   forgotten.       But    soon    his 
tragedies,     "Dramatic     Lyrics,"    "The 
Soul's  Errand,"  and  a  ceaseless  tide  of 
poetry  won  him  his  high  renown.     His 
wife,  the  fine  writer  and  scholar,  Eliza- 
beth   Barrett,  shared   his   artistic  tastes 
and   left  him   as  a  legacy   her  love  for 
Greek   models.     "Paracelsus"  is  a  new 
Prometheus;  and  Browning  in  "Balaus- 
tion"  has  revived  the  splendor  of  Euri- 
pides.      His   recent  poem,    "Ferishta's 
Fancies,"  shows   all  his   rare  gifts,  and 
sometimes  the  motley  garb  in  which  he 
chooses  to  array  himself.     It  is  a  pity  he 
has   not  refrained  from  pictures  of  vice 
too   realistic.     But  he   is   the  friend   of 
man,  the  leader  of  mental  progress. 

Republican  reformer,  the  disciple  of 
Victor  Hugo,  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne lived  for  a  long  time  at  Florence, 


the  friend  of  Landor.  His  "Atalanta  in 
Calydon"  and  "Chastelard"  (1865),  his 
"Poems  and  Ballads"  (1861),  showed 
that  a  new  singer  had  appeared.  The 
splendor  of  his  dactyllic  verse  seemed 
to  revive  the  classic  measures;  his  gross- 
ness  shocked  and  repelled.  His  later 
poems,  the  "Song  of  Italy,"  the  "Odes 
to  France,"  and  "Songs  before  Sunrise" 
are  purer,  and  full  of  native  strength. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  nobler 
heights  of  feeling  the  poet  may  yet  soar. 
Of  a  purer  taste,  Matthew  Arnold,  es- 
sayist and  fine  writer,  holds  a  high  place 
among  English  poets.  He  is  the  chief  of 
the  reflective  school  and  owes  much  to 
Emerson  and  Longfellow.  He  was  born 
in  1822,  and  has  labored  faithfully  as  a 
school  commissioner  in  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation. His  verse  is  melodious,  his 
thoughts  original,  his  language  always 
refined.  One  need  never  shrink  from 
his  picture  of  vice  and  folly.  "Sohrab 
and  Rustum"  is  a  fine  paraphrase  from 
the  Persian;  his  "Empedocles  on  vEtna" 
and  his  "Balder  Dead"  are  his  best 
pieces.  His  theory  of  "sweetness  and 
light"  he  illustrates  in  thoughtful  melo- 
dies. 

Edwin  Arnold,  of  a  different  family,  is 
known  for  his  "Light  of  Asia"  and  other 
fine  poems.  His  extensive  knowledge 
of  Hindu  antiquities  adds  a  new  value 
to  his  various  writings. 

The  "Earthly  Paradise"  of  William 
Morris,  in  three  volumes  is  filled  with 
endless  pictures  of  beauty.  He  owns 
Chaucer  for  his  master  and  borrows  his 
language  and  verse.  His  "wanderers" 
in  the  "Earthly  Paradise"  tell  over  the 
legends  of  Greece  and  of  the  viking, 
with  unfailing  grace  and  power.  We 
miss  only  the  high  conceptions  of  a  spir- 
itual life.  His  "Jason"  is  admirable; 
recently  he  has  translated  the"Odyssey" 
in  Chaucer's  manner. 

Lewis  Morris  is  the  author  of  "The 
Epic  of  Hades"  and  other  fine  poems. 
He,  too,  tells  over  the  Grecian  legends. 
He  writes  in  the  school  of  Emerson  and 
Arnold.  He  has  recently  published 
"Gycia,"  a  tragedy. 

Austin  Dobson  excels  in  brief,  pointed 
pieces,   that  recall    Martial.       Coventry 
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Patmore's  "Angel  in  the  House"  is  pure 
and  pleasant.  Sir  Theodore  Martin  has 
given  fine  translations  of  Goethe,  Hor- 
ace, and  the  Danish  poet,  Oehlensch- 
lager.  Henry  Taylor,  author  of  "Van 
Artevelde"  and  other  tragedies,  still 
lives;  and  Bailey,  the  author  of  "Festus." 
J.  A.  Heraud,  too  is  still  living,  and  the 
well-known  Martin  Tupper.  Lord 
Lytton,  son  of  the  novelist,  has  writen 
"Lucille"  and  many  pleasant  verses. 
Robert  Buchanan  is  known  by  his  "City 
Lyrics, ""Undertones,"  and  other  pieces. 
Sydney  Dobell  is  the  author  of  "The 
Roman"  and  "Balder."  J.  A.  Symonds 
has  produced  fine  translations  and  some 
good  sonnets.  Miss  Mulock  (Mrs. 
Craik)  writes  verses  still;  and  Miss 
Rossetti  also;  but  no  fair  singer  has 
arisen  to  fill  the  place  of  Mrs.  Browning 
or  Mrs.  Hemans. 

A  new  and  remarkable  school  of  his- 
torians has  sprung  up.  The  most  noted 
is  James  Anthony  Froude.  He  is  best 
known  to  the  public  as  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Carlyle.  But  Froude's 
"History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada" 
is  one  of  the  most  important  works  of 
the  time.  Its  labor  is  immense;  its  style 
clear,  strong,  but  sometimes  careless. 
Mr.  Froude  has  also  written  a  work  on 
Ireland,  a  "Life  of  Julius  Caesar,"  "Short 
Studies  on  Great  Subjects,"  and  recently 
"Oceana,"  or  his  travels  in  Australia. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  vigor  of  his  intel- 
lect or  his  wonderful  mental  activity, 
however  we  may  differ  from  his  views  of 
men  and  history. 

Still  more  laborious  and  productive  is 
William  Stubbs,  the  author  of  a  "Con- 
stitutional History  of  England,"  and 
many  learned  works.  He  was  born  in 
1825,  and  is  now  Bishop  of  Chester.  He 
supports  the  Teutonic  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  English  laws  and  institu- 
tions. His  friend  and  fellow  antiquarian, 
Dr.  Guest,  is  known  chiefly  by  his  papers 
on  English  archaeology. 

One  of  the  most  fertile  intellects  of 
this  historical  school  is  Edward  A.  Free- 
man. His  prolific  mind  is  never  at  rest. 
His  early  historical  works  and  essays 
are  numerous   and   valuable.     But    the 


chief  is  his  "History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest."  He  was  born  in  1823.  His 
great  learning  and  ceaseless  industry 
have  won  him  a  high  place  among  the 
ruling  intellects  of  the  day. . 

The  most  brilliant  writer  of  the  new 
school,  J.  H.  Green,  has  recently  died. 
He  interpreted  to  the  public  in  animated 
pictures,  the  massive  researches  of 
Guest,  Stubbs,  and  Freeman. 

T.  A.  Trollope's  historical  works  on 
Italy;  Hodgkin's  "Invaders  of  Italy;" 
Sir  Henry  Maine's  wonderful  "Village 
Communities"  and  other  works;  Bos- 
worth  Smith's  "Carthage;"  Bryce's 
"Holy  Roman  Empire;"  Doyle's  re- 
searches in  American  History;  Trevel- 
yan's  life  of  Macaulay;Walpole's  English 
history,  and  countless  lives  and  his- 
torical sketches  in  various  collections 
show  the  constant  fertility  of  the  English 
mind. 

One  of  the  best  known  historical  stu- 
dents to  England  and  America  is  Gold- 
win  Smith.  One  of  the  finest  works  of 
the  age  is  Kinglake's  "Crimea."  Raw- 
linson's  "Five  Great  Monarchies"  is 
worthy  of  study.  Yule's  wonderful  edi- 
tion of  Marco  Polo,  is  a  history  of  the 
time.  Muir's  Hindu  researches  are  ad- 
mirable; S.  R.  Gardiner  writes  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  Charles  I.  Cox 
and  Mahaffy  treat  of  Greek  history.  The 
Egyptologists,  Birch,  Poole,  and  Miss 
Edwards, carry  us  far  beyond  the  Greeks. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  has  written  well  on 
Scottish  history;  Morley's  history  of 
English  literature  is  slowly  advancing. 
A  great  monument  of  literary  labor 
is  Professor  Masson's  "Milton."  Its 
immensity  is  not  too  vast  for  its  theme. 
Kaye's  "History  of  the  Sepoy  War"  is 
a  fine  work — a  tale  of  horror.  The 
story  of  the  Italian  renaissance  has 
been  told  anew  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  with 
fresh  research,  in  a  florid  style.  Lecky's 
histories  of  rationalism  and  morals,  are 
calmer;  he  is  now  publishing  a  "His- 
tory of  England  in  the  last  century." 

Among  the  most  useful  historical 
works  are  those  of  Arthur  Help's,  au- 
thor of  "Friends  in  Council,"  and  of 
Samuel  Smiles,  the  biographer  of  inven- 
tors and  engineers.     Many  lesser  names 
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— destined,  perhaps,  to  future  fame — 
prove  the  activity  of  the  new  generation. 
In  essays  and  general  literature  the 
list  of  writers  is  endless.  The  best 
known  of  the  critics  is  Ruskin.  He  was 
born  1809,  and  won  fame  at  first  by  his 
"Modern  Painters"  and  his  ardent  de- 
fense of  Turner.  His  ceaseless  industry, 
and  real  strength,  his  humanity  and  his 
conservatism,  have  made  him  an  author- 
ity in  letters.  Hamerton's  careful 
sketches  are  always  attractive.  Saints- 
bury  and  Leslie  Stephen  are  well-known 
as  fine  scholars  and  writers.  Cardinal 
Newman's  style  has  many  admirers. 
The  name  of  Max  Miiller  is  associated 
with  the  "Origin  of  Language"  and 
Sanscrit  translations.  Gladstone's  Hom- 
eric studies  are  widely  read.  Professor 
Blackie's  poems,  essays,  and  lectures 
have  their  popularity.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Haweis  are  pleasing  writers.  Professor 
Goose  is  well-known  to  Americans.  No 
modern  essayist  has  reached  the  popu- 
larity of  Macaulay,  or  revived  the  style 
of  Addison,  but  many  excel  in  bold 
speculation  and  earnest  thought.  Scien- 
tific writers  abound;  and  the  names  of 
Huxley,  Tyndall,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Lubbock,  Wallace,  and  a  host  of  travel- 
ers and  students  naturally  occur  to  the 
mind.  Tyndall  and  Huxley  explain  the 
progress  of  modern  science  in  the  clear- 
est language.  Herbert  Spencer  stands 
at  the  head  of  mental  science,  even  with 
those  who  contest  and  refute  his  theories. 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  scientific  works  are 
always  filled  with  careful  observations; 
Wallace's  travels  are  full  of  interest. 
Stanley,  Burton,  and  Baker  are  also 
among  the  famous  travelers;  Mahaffy's 
"Rambles  in  Greece, "Symonds"'Sketch- 
es  in  Italy  and  Greece,"  and  Freeman's 
(E.  A.)  sketches  in  southern  France — in 
the  magazines — are  of  lasting  value. 
The  list  of  travelers  of  scholarship  and 
note  is  a  long  one.  And  the  foreign 
correspondence  of  the  English  papers  is 
often  singularly  instructive.  The  de- 
lightful essays  of  Matthew  Arnold  place 
him  at  the  front  of  English  prose  writers. 
His  works  on  education  have  led  on  the 
English  intellect  to  a  new  zeal  for  knowl- 
edge. 


Two  of   the   most  noted   of  English 
novelists   are  women,  although  neither 
can  be  said  to  have  attained  the  unques- 
tioned supremacy  of  George    Eliot    in 
narrative  power.      Miss    Mulock   (Mrs. 
Craik),  became  known  many  years  ago 
as   the   author  of  "John   Halifax,"  and 
has  since  never  ceased  to  write  novels, 
essays  and  verses.  Miss  Thackeray  (Mrs. 
Ritchie)  is  one  of  the  most  refined  and 
pleasing   of  writers.     She   has   a   grace 
and  delicacy  that  few  of  her  contempor- 
aries approach.  Her  "Old  Kensington," 
"Village    on   the   Cliff,"    and   even   her 
earliest  "Story  of  Elizabt-th"  recall  the 
finer    traits    of  Spenser    and    Chaucer. 
But  her  narrative  is   overshadowed  by 
the  stronger  coloring  of  her  contempor- 
ary novelists.     Graceful,  tender,  almost 
Shaksperean,    too,    are    the    novels    of 
Thomas    Hardy.     His    "Far    from   the 
Maddening   Crowd,"  and  even  "Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree,  a  Dutch  Picture" 
have    much    in    them    of   Shaksperean 
grace.     He  wanders  out  into  cool  calm 
woods  where  "every  specie  of  tree  has 
its    voice   as   well   as  its  features,"  and 
takes    his    reader    with    him.     William 
Black  delights  to  paint  the  misty  seas  of 
the  north  or  travel  at  home  in  "The  Ad- 
ventures  of    a    Phaeton."       Blackmore 
describes  the  mists  of  Devon,  the  capes 
and   caves,    or,  in  "Lorna   Doone,"  the 
fierce  artic  winter  that  once  filled  all  the 
land   with   glaciers   and   seas  of   snow. 
Most  recent  English  novelists  rely  much 
upon  their  accurate  pictures  of  scenery — 
a  realism  that  no  one  objects  to. 

One  of  the  finest  of  modern  novels  is 
Shorthouse's  "John  Inglesant."  George 
MacDonald's  Scottish  tales  always  please, 
and  never  offend  the  moral  sense.  He, 
too,  has  a  poetical  power  of  description. 
T.  A.  Trollope  has  written  excellent 
novels.  Besant,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and 
Laurence  Oliphant  are  well  known. 
Paine's  tales  and  essays  are  always  read. 
Justin  Macarthy  is  or  has  been  a  profuse 
writer  of  novels  and  short  tales.  Far- 
jeon's  tales  are  interesting  and  often  in- 
structive. Miss  Edwards  has  abandoned 
novel-writing  for  Egyptology;  her  travels 
up  the  Nile  are  still  among  the  best;  of 
the   recent  novelists,  Stevenson  holds  a 
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high  place  for  invention  and  an  easy 
style.  His  "New  Arabian  Nights"  and 
other  tales  have  won  a  wide  popularity. 
Recently  he  has  published  a  volume  of 
poems.  But  the  most  daring  and  suc- 
cessful of  the  new  writers  is  Haggard, 
author  of  "King  Solomon's  Mines," 
"She,"  and  "Allen  Quartermain."  He 
appeals  to  the  love  of  the  marvelous, 
and  is  as  successful  as  was  ever  an  Arab 
romancer  or  mediaeval  bard.  More  im- 
probable stories  were  never  imagined;  but 
they  have  found  countless  readers  where 
the  more  artistic  novels  are  neglected. 

The  English  novel  in  general  is  free 
from  the  coarseness  and  impurity  of  the 
French.  It  has  often  been  an  instrument 
of  good.  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
instructed  and  softened  their  contem- 
poraries. They  were  always  true  to  the 
immutable  principles  of  right.  It  is 
certain  that  no  modern  book  has  ever 
done  more  to  soothe,  refine,  and  elevate 
its  countless  readers  than  the  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield."  The  first  volume  of  "Robin- 
son Crusoe"  has  been  even  more  useful, 
and  more  widely  read.  It  is  not  true, there- 
fore, that  the  novel  must  be  wicked  to  be 
popular;  that  it  should  dwell  on  the  har- 
sher traits  of  human  nature,  or  see 
chiefly  what  is  base  and  low.  The  best 
novels  are  those  that  refine  and  purify. 
But  with  the  growth  of  a  real  love  for 
knowledge,  the  taste  for  fictitious  tales 
will  no  doubt  decrease. 

In  theology  and  metaphysics  there 
seems  to  be  less  mental  activity,  in  Eng- 
land, than  in  history  and  poetry.  The 
Scottish  taste  for  metaphysical  discussion 
is  represented  by  Alexander  Bain.  But 
the  places  of  Hamilton,  Ferrier,  and  the 
earlier  school  of  thinkers  have  not  yet 
been  filled.  Politics  and  the  science  of 
government  draw  away  many  active  in- 
tellects from  quiet  speculation;  and  the 
English  surpass  all  other  nations  in  the 
value  and  extent  of  their  parliamentary 
and  other  political  speeches.  The  flow 
of  words  on  any  important  theme  is 
often  marvelous.  Gladstone's  speeches, 
always  worthy  of  their  subject,  would 
fill  an  encyclopedia.  His  faculty  of  ut- 
terance and  his  oratorical  power  have  at 
least  set  in  motion  the  intellect  of  the 


country,  ond  taught  men  to  think.  John 
Bright,  Harrington,  Salisbury,  Chamber- 
Iain,  and  an  almost  countless  list  of 
speakers  of  various  attainments  and 
rank,  take  up  all  the  political  themes  and 
make  them  familiar  to  their  countrymen. 
Eager  audiences  seem  always  ready  to 
hear  them,  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament. 
It  is  an  excellent  trait  in  English  civic 
life  that  free  discussion  is  everywhere 
maintained,  and  encouraged, — except 
where  it  runs  into  violence,  and  even  this 
limit  seems  often  surpassed.  But  the 
excess  of  party  feeling  finds  relief  in 
words,  and  the  most  extreme  political 
views  or  the  most  offensive  personal 
attacks  are  softened  and  overlooked  in 
the  flood  of  parliamentary  talk. 

With  us  the  press  has  taken  the  place, 
to  some  extent,  of  popular  oratory,  we 
read  rather  than  hear  the  discussions  of 
the  day.  Our  countless  newspapers  are 
voiceless  orators  that  suggest  or  reflect 
the  opinions  of  our  politicians.  The 
English  press  has  not  yet  reached  this 
peculiar  position  or  supplanted  the 
speaker.  Because,  perhaps,  reading  has 
not  been  so  general  as  with  us.  But  it  is 
evidently  advancing  in  the  same  direc- 
tions, and  the  extensive  circulation  of 
some  of  the  London  daily  and  weekly 
papers  proves  that  the  class  of  readers  is 
rapidly  extending.  Many  of  these  jour- 
nals show  fine  scholarship  and  excellent 
editing.  But  the  English  press  is  narrow 
in  its  extent  and  range  of  influence  com- 
pared with  the  infinite  number  of  our 
own  daily  and  weekly  papers.  In  the 
higher  class  of  literary  and  critical  jour- 
nals, England  excels  all  other  nations; 
ages  of  scholarship  have  ripened  into  a 
long  list  of  reviews,  quarterly,  monthly, 
fortnightly,  and  weekly;  of  athenaeums 
and  academies;  of  archaeological  and 
antiquarian  papers  and  societies,  of  class- 
ical and  oriental  museums;  and  an  at- 
mosphere of  higher  thought  that  proves 
the  onward  tendency  of  the  nation. 

Thus  the  poets,  historians,  and  think- 
ers of  the  English-speaking  race  are 
active  in  its  old  home;  its  literary  union 
is  nearly  complete.  America,  Europe, 
and  Australia,  and  all  who  speak  the 
Saxon   and  German  tongue  are   bound 
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together  by  a  common  literature.  The 
mental  decay  that  always  precedes  the 
fall  of  empires  has  «no  place  within  the 
ranks  of  modern  freedom,  and  the  hope 


of  nations  lies  in  the  love  of  knowledge. 
Eugene  Lawrence  in  the  Chantauquan. 


Soft  and  fair  goes  far. 


JACOB. 


In  favored  Egypt's  goodly  land, 

Bordered  by  pastures  fair, 
And  nearer  fields  of  waving  corn 

'Round  cities  grand  and  fair, 
'Mid  gardens  bright  and  beautiful 

And  towers  glittering  high, 
Burnished  by  winds  and  glowing  sun, 

Beneath  a  cloudless  sky; 
In  view  of  wonders  wrought  by  kings, 

Through  generations  old, 
In  view  of  that  broad  stream,  whose  breast 

Bore  harvest  as  it  rolled; 
In  Joseph's  palace  great  and  fair, 

Proud  Pharaoh's  honored  guest, 
The  Patriarch,  revered  and  loved, 

Leaned  in  his  chair  at  rest. 

His  eye  roamed  o'er  the  broad  expanse, 

All  splendor  to  the  sight, 
Nor  plebian  streets  nor  beggars'  forms 

Marred  grandeur  with  their  blight; 
But  yet  he  seemed  to  see  them  not, 

Nor  yet  those  fields  where  roved 
The  snow-white  flocks,  and  shepherd  tents 

Where  dwelt  the  sons  he  loved. 
For  less  of  earth's  than  heaven's  themes 

Passed  dream-like  through  his  mind 
As  plaint  of  birds  or  breath  of  flowers 

Float  on  the  wand'ring  wind. 
His  form  majestic,  gently  clothed, 

As  Pharaoh's  guest  should  be, 
Wore  greater  grandeur  of  its  own 

Than  robes  of  royalty; 
Lo!  brown  and  bearded,  with  gray  hairs, 

Yet  in  his  eye  there  shone 
A  kingher  look  of  knowledge,  power, 

Than  frowned  from  Egypt  s  throne. 
Aye,  every  pulse  beat,  slow  and  true, 

Bone,  sinew,  flesh  and  nerve, 
Throbbed,  thrilled  with  pure  and  sacred  flame 

To  God,  and  ne'er  had  swerved. 
To  him  the  plan  of  life  was  plain, 

He  saw  in  the  vision  broad, 
The  whole  wide  field,  where  man  might  prove 

Allegiance  to  his  God. 
Ne'er  sordid  thoughts,  ignoble  aims, 

Nor  falt'ring  purpose  rose 
To  mar  the  record  of  his  years, 

Whate'er  the  truth  opposed. 


Nay,  he  was  God's  from  his  first  breath 

And  served  Him  all  his  years, 
Though  warfare  brought  him  days  of  wrath 

And  silence,  sorrow's  tears. 
Around  him  haloed  mem'ries  grand 

Of  marches,  battles,  prayers, 
And  starry  nights  on  desert  paths, 

And  heaven's  golden  stairs. 
The  priestly  rites  and  principles 

Known  among  Gods,  he  taught, 
And  weight  of  trust  and  honors,  too, 

To  crown  his  years,  were  brought. 
Then,  as  he  mused,  the  Patriarch  passed 

Into  the  realm  of  dreams, 
Without  a  jar  amid  the  train 

Of  reverie's  fond  themes. 
Well  might  he  sleep!     His  noble  form 

Weary  with  weight  of  years,  reposed 
In  his  great  chair,  forgetful  now 

Of  alien  home  or  Canaan's  foes; 
Of  lofty  walls,  of  curtains  bright, 

With  royal  colors  wrought  with  gold; 
Of  polished  pillars,  ready  slaves 

Fulfilling  every  mandate  told; 
Dreamed  not  of  kings,  captains,  hosts, 

Nor  of  his  vict'ries  and  their  pain; 
But  of  his  far  off  early  years 

And  home,  and  love  and  joy  again. 

Again  he  tried  his  bow  and  spear, 

Or  led  his  camels  from  their  tent, 
Or  bleating  flocks  and  lowing  herds 

To  pastures  fair  in  blest  content; 
Or  on  the  hillsides  blooming  sweet, 

Where  cedars  sheltered  them  around, 
And  smiled  down  in  his  dream,  to  see 

The  happy  creatures  leap  and  bound. 
Those  blessed  flocks  with  tender  lambs, 

God's  bounteous  gift  unto  the  earth, 
They  ran  like  waves  of  goodly  wealth 

To  bless  the  poor  of  humble  birth. 
Aye,  even  kings  have  not  disdained, 

And  sacred  bards  their  praise  have  told, 
And  One  above  them  all  has  named 

Himself  the  Shepherd  of  the  fold. 
Then  moved  along  his  dream,  as  moves 

The  dawning  daylights  silent  spell, 
He  saw  the  Syrian,  Laban's,  flocks 

Gathered  around  the  ancient  well. 
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And  like  the  brighter  sunshine  came 
Amid  them  all,  fair  Rachel's  face, 

And  love  and  right  did  consecrate 
The  joy  that  in  his  heart  found  place. 

Again,  in  dreaming,  passed  the  years 

For  love  of  her,  even  as  days, 
And  as  they  fled,  lo,  children  grew. 

And  God  blessed  all  his  works  and  ways. 
He  saw  his  children  leap  and  play, 

Young,  lithe  and  free  among  the  flocks, 
Or  watched  their  games  with  bow,  or  race, 

Light  as  the  deer  upon  the  rocks. 
He  watched  their  growing  souls  and  each 

Bore  diff'rent  stamp,  and  all  were  good, 
For  God  had  blest  these  desert  sons 

With  gifts,  as  yet  not  understood. 

The  flight  from  Syria.     Then  there  came 
The  face  of  Esau  and  his  wrath, 

Yet  God  was  there  when  Jacob  prayed 
And  moved  the  danger  from  his  path. 

Then  like  a  shadow  sadly  stole 

Mem'ry  of  Shalem  and  the  wrong — 

The  war  and  spoil  and  stern  revenge 
Of  Jacob's  sons,  the  just  and  strong. 

The  grave  of  Rachel.     Never  dies 

Within  the  heart  her  story's  pain, 
The  prayer  of  years  for  motherhood, 

Without  which,  love  of  man  were  vain. 
Then  wept  with  mingled  grief  and  joy 

To  meet  his  father's  face,  yet  miss 
His  mother's  clasp  and  blessing  them, 

Knelt  on  her  grave  its  turf  to  kiss. 

His  dreaming  boy!     How  beautiful 

Those  few  short  years!  then  in  his  sleep 
The  old  man  moaned,  for  through  it  swept 

Rememb'rance  of  that  anguish  deep 
Until  he  woke.     Ah,  blest  relief! 

Yet  from  the  dream's  deep  sense  and  shock 
That  rent  anew  his  heart,  he  saw 

As  one  sees,  light  through  riven  rock, 
A  truth  and  counsel  to  his  soul. 

For  the  voice  whispered  sweet  and  low 
"Bid  them  to  come,  and  bless  thy  sons, 

The  time  is  near  for  thee  to  go." 

Around  him  gathered  twelve  great  men 

His  own  brave  sons,  who  had  thrown  down 
Cities  and  peoples  and  had  brought 

Kings  captive;  and  one  wore  a  crown. 
His  glorious  Joseph!  loved  of  all; 

Though  monarch  now,  still  child  to  him — 
The  dreaming  boy  that  he  had  kissed 

Ere  yet  his  eyes  with  grief  were  dim. 

Humble  and  filial,  with  bared  heads, 
These  conquerors  of  men  bent  low 


Before  a  greater  prophet,  priest — 

Knowing  their  God  had  made  him  so. 

As  one  who  rules  from  higher  sphere 
The  dying — gave  his  sons  command — 

Then  ceased  to  live;  and  Jacob's  death 
Pharaoh  proclaimed  throughout  the  land. 

Then  Egypt  mourned  for  many  days 
With  Joseph,  none  refrained  to  weep, 

Nobles  and  priests  and  men  of  war 
Assembled  'round  to  reverence  keep. 

And  lo!  the  bier  was  of  pure  gold 

With  onyx  stones  and  bdellium  laid, 
The  cov'ring  wrought  of  golden  thread, 

With  hooks  of  gems  and  bdellium  made. 
And  Joseph  placed  on  Jacob's  head 

His  own,  a  large  and  golden  crown, 
A  golden  sceptre  in  his  hand 

And  men  to  guard  his  bier  around. 
Then  all  the  troops  of  Egypt  went 

Before  him  in  their  grand  array, 
First  Pharaoh's  men  then  Joseph  came 

And  Egypt's  people  filled  the  way. 
Girded  with  swords  and  coats  of  mail 

As  though  for  time  of  war  prepared, 
Weepers  and  mourners  following 

With  feet  and  heads  in  sorrow  bared. 

And  Joseph  and  his  household  went 
Barefoot  and  weeping  near  his  bier 

With  ornaments  and  arms  of  war — 
Thus  did  they  Jacob's  name  revere. 

Fifty  of  Jacob's  servants  walked 

In  front  and  strewed  the  road  along 
With  choicest  perfumes  for  the  feet 

Of  those  that  bore  the  bier.     The  throng 
Swelled  day  by  day  as  on  they  passed, 

Aye,  all  the  kings  of  Canaan  came, 
Thirty  and  one,  and  laid  their  gifts 

On  Jacob's  bier,  in  sorrow's  name. 
And  all  those  kings  looked  on  his  bier 

And  they  beheld  there  Joseph's  crown — 
Then  they  laid  theirs  beside,  and  thus 

Encircled  it  with  crowns  around. 
Afar  the  mournful  tidings  spread 

O'er  hill  and  vale  the  word  was  borne, 
And  as  they  bore  the  dead  along, 

Kindred  and  strangers  came  to  mourn. 

To  Hebron,  in  Macpelah's  cave, 

Which  Abraham  their  father  bought, 
The  mournful  throng  fulfilled  his  will, 

And  there  his  precious  form  was  brought. 
And  never  king  such  honors  had 

As  Joseph  paid  his  father  then; 
For  he  was  mourned  for  many  days — 

Egypt  and  Canaan  in  his  train. 

Augusta  J.  Crocheron. 
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CHRIST  AND  ANARCHY. 
"The  men  who  died  on  the  gallows  in  Chicago, 
November  11,  refused  spiritual  consolation  from 
the  first  moment  to  the  last.  Not  one  of  them 
was  a  believer  in  God,  or  religion,  or  moral 
accountability,  or  the  Sabbath  and  its  ministra- 
tions, or  a  future  life,  or  a  conscience.  They 
did  not  believe  that  the  marital  relation  had  any 
divine  sanctity,  or  any  special  sanctity,  outside 
of  the  affections.  They  were  infidels.  They 
believed  in  nothing.  They  had  nothing  sacred. 
They  had  no  faith  and  no  hope  except  in  the 
disordered  pride  of  unbelief  and  in  a  compre- 
hensive disregard  of  both  human  and  divine 
law,  of  social  order,  and  of  all  that  welds  civil- 
ized society  together  and  renders  its  associations 
endearing  and  delightful." 

The  foregoing  clipping  from  a  Chicago 
daily  is  a  graphic  picture  of  the  irreligion 
of  the  Anarchist.  But,  unfortunately, 
irreligion  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Anarchist, 
who  poses  as  the  friend  of  labor,  but  is 
also  largely  characteristic  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  themselves. 

There  is  a  reason  apparent  for  the 
former,  but  none  for  the  latter  fact.  That 
those  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  that 
might  is  right  should  fail  to  respond  to 
the  beauties  of  a  religion  that  teaches  us 
the  supremacy  of  law  and  justice  is  not 
surprising.  But  it  is  simply  astonishing 
that  the  laboring  man,  who  accepts  the 
standard  truths  upon  which  Christianity, 
with  all  correct  philosophies,  is  based, 
should  so  largely  refuse  to  recognize 
Christ,  the  greatest  apostle  of  labor  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  the  being  who  has 
done  more  to  alleviate  oppression  and 
suffering  than  all  the  Pagan  philosophers 
who  ever  lived.  In  the  great  cities  of 
Europe  and  America  the  masses,  those 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  wealth,  are  without 
faith  in  Christianity.  It  is  impossible  to 
belive  that  they  would  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  worth  of  Christian  doctrine,  if 
that  doctrine  were  efficiently  put  before 


them.  It  is  easier  to  believe  that  a  cor 
rupt  Christianity,  which  both  in  precept 
and  practice,  has  strayed  far  away  from 
Christ,  lacks  the  elements  to  give  it 
popular  support.  From  whatever  cause 
it  may  result,  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that 
the  Christian  religion  of  the  day  is  most 
popular  among  the  rich  and  well-to-do, 
whom,  in  its  purity,  it  is  calculated  to 
ask  most  of,  and  least  popular  among 
the  poor  and  needy  to  whom  in  many 
respects,  both  temporally  and  spiritually 
it  should  be  the  most  helpful. 

Christ  came  upon  earth  amidst  the 
surroundings  of  poverty;  he  remained 
poor.  His  life,  example,  and  teachings 
were  one  prolonged  sermon  for  charity, 
for  benevolence,  and  for  the  principle  ot 
brotherly  kindness.  He  has  been  termed 
the  very  prince  of  socialists,  and  there 
is  no  question  that  if  his  doctrines  were 
practised,  the  chief  and  lawful  ends  of 
socialism  would  be  accomplished.  But 
he  was  not  an  Anarchist.  He  taught 
that  the  things  of  Ceasar  should  be  ren- 
dered unto  Ceasar,  and  that  is  not  what 
the  modern  Anarchist  desires;  he  seeks 
rather  that  the  things  of  Ceasar  should  be 
delivered  unto  the  Anarchist.  The  great 
problems  of  capital  and  labor  exist  be- 
cause selfishness  and  the  thousand  pas- 
sions that  flesh  is  heir  to  have  usurped 
the  place  of  Christian  teachings  in  the 
human  heart.  These  problems  would 
disappear  and  all  people  remain  secure 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  were 
the  will  of  Christ  done.  If  Christ  were 
human,  he  must  be  accepted  as  the  most 
remarkable  philosopher  that  has  ap- 
peared, for  his  teachings  are  beyond 
criticism.  There  has  been  no  philoso- 
pher save  Christ  whose  life  and  teach- 
ings have  not  contained  some  weak 
spot.  In  the  broad  domain  of  possibil- 
ities Christ  neither  fell  short  nor  went 
too  far. 


Our  Associations  should  work  vigor- 
ously to  a  three-fold  end;  first,  to  make 
Christians;  second,  to  make  Latter-day 
Saints;  and,  third,  to  create  a  burning 
thirst  for  information. 


We  observe  that  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts 
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has  published  a  number  of  letters  in  the 
Welsh  newspapers  on  the  scope  and 
tenets  of  Mormonism.  They  will  cer- 
tainly result  in  good.  Newspapers 
would  often  open  their  columns  for 
answers  to  charges  against  the  Saints,  and 
on  other  appropriate  occasions,  if  the 
missionaries  would  address  communica- 
tions to  them.  By  such  efforts  classes  of 
people  are  reached  who  are  otherwise 
inaccessible. 


There  used  to  be  much  talk  about 
flooding  the  Sahara  by  letting  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  it  is  found  that  the 
desert,  almost  entirely,  is  higher  than 
the  sea.  There  are  numbers  of  depres- 
sions, however,  which  it  was  sought  to 
flood  by  flowing  wells;  but  the  wells 
created  oases,  and  as  oases  are  more 
valuable  than  swamps  or  lakes, the  flood- 
ing project  has  been  abandoned,  and 
the  wells  multiplied  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture.  Thus  may  the  desert  one 
day  be  reclaimed. 


The  Emperor  William  is  dead.  His 
talented  and  beloved  son  Frederick,  is 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  Prince  Wil- 
liam, now  the  heir  to  the  throne,  has  a 
withered  arm  and  chronic  abscesses  in 
the  ear,  which  threaten  insanity  and 
even  death.  His  son  is  an  infant  of  four. 
With  all,  the  iron  chancellor,  Bismarck, 
and  the  great  captain,  Von  Moltke,  are 
stricken  in  years  and  cannot  long  survive 
the  demise  of  the  lamented  William. 
As  yet,  the  German  confederation  has 
shown  no  signs  of  tottering  under  its 
accumulating  load,  but  whose  faith  in  its 
stability  has  not  been  shaken? 


It  is  often  repeated,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true,  that  young  men  too  often 
leave  their  intellectual  preparation  for 
missions  until  they  have  arrived  at  their 
fields  of  labor.  It  results  that  just  as 
the  missionary  has  become  well  equipped 
for  his  duties  and  seized  upon  by  the 
spirit  of  his  mission,  his  time  is  up  and 
he  is  released  to  return  home.  This  is  a 
shameful  waste  of  time,  if  indeed,  it  is 
not  a  grievous  sin.  And  what  renders 
such  indifference  the  more  reprehensible 


is  that  young  Elders  may  look  forward 
with  certainty  to  missions.  Their  neg- 
lect confronts  not,  as  one  might  imagine, 
a  remote  possibility,  but  rather  a  reason- 
able certainty. 


The  American  History  series  by  Prof. 
Jos.  B.  Toronto,  commencing  in  the  last 
number  is  designed  expressly  for  the  use 
of  the  Associations.  Members  should 
be  encouraged  to  read  this  series  care- 
fully as  it  is  illustrative  of  the  American 
History  lectures  given  in  the  Societies, 
and  the  references  will  be  found  to  be 
very  complete.  The  scientific  series  by 
Prof.  J.  E.  Talmage  should  also  be  read 
in  the  same  manner.  These  are  indis 
pensable  home  readings  for  the  studious 
and  will  incite  many  to  a  more  careful 
consideration  of  scientific  and  historical 
truths,  if  they  once  become  interested 
in  these  carefully  prepared  compositions 
by  two  of  the  most  talented  instructors 
of  our  Territory. 


The  immense  commerce  of  England 
is  a  strong  covenant  of  peace  so  far  as 
that  powerful  nation  is  concerned.  The 
English  have  no  desire  to  see  their 
splendid  commercial  fleets  swept  from 
the  seas,  and  her  dominion  thereof 
transferred  to  another  nation.  Yet  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Russia 
and  perhaps  others  of  her  natural  foes 
are  preparing  swift  cruisers,  that  turned 
loose  upon  British  commerce  would 
drive  from  the  deep  what  they  did  not 
sink  in  its  bosom.  Of  course  England 
would  not  be  entirely  powerless  in  such 
event,  but  her  boasted  navy  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  heavy  armor-plated 
battle  ships,  that  could  never  injure  a 
fast  cruiser  for  they  never  could  catch 
one.  The  United  States  lost  the  bulk 
of  its  maritime  carrying  trade  during  the 
civil  war;  it  would  be  likely  to  regain  it 
in  the  event  of  a  general  European  war 
involving  England. 


There  is  an  Association  with  head- 
quarters at  Chautauqua,  New  York,  and 
branches  or  members  in  every  part  of 
the  globe,  known  as  the  Chatauqua 
Scientific  and  Literary  Circle,  whose  pur 
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pose  is  to  educate  those  to  whom  the 
benefits  of  a  liberal  education  are  or 
have  been  denied.  The  process  includes 
a  course  of  readings  carefully  selected 
by  eminent  educators,  extending  over 
four  years  and  covering,  in  a  popular 
way,  science,  literature  and  art;  also 
meetings  for  lectures,  readings  and  dis- 
cussions, where  practicable.  A  similar 
plan  is  entirely  applicable  to  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations,  and  with  the 
aid  of  such  members  as  may  appreciate 
the  great  value  of  its  adoption,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  field  of  usefulness  for 
the  Associations,  in  this  manner,  may 
be  widely  increased  and  interest  in  their 
labors  intensified. 


General  Sherman  is  a  game  fighter. 
The  Southern  press  is  again  charging 
him  with  having  burned  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  at  the  time  of  his  famous 
march.  He  denies  the  charge  in  vigor- 
ous language  as  he  has  done  many  times 
before;  and  charges  the  responsibility 
upon  General  (now  U.  S.  Senator)  Wade 
Hampton,  who,  Sherman  says,  ordered 
the  burning  of  immense  quantities  of 
cotton,  upon  evacuating  the  town  at  the 
approach  of  the  Federal  troops.  The 
latter,  we  are  told  by  Sherman,  sought 
to  put  out  the  fires  started  by  Hampton 
and  which  despite  this  fact,  were  soon 
fanned  into  a  widespread  conflagration  by 
the  rising  breeze. 

And  so  the  fight  goes  merrily  on! 


Edward  Atkinson,  the  well-known  po- 
litical economist,  suggests  that  the  United 
States  buy  the  Canadian  maritime  pro- 
vinces and  thus  settle  forever  the  pro- 
bability of  fishing  disputes;  and  at  the 
same  time  acquire  a  valuable  piece  of  ter- 
ritory, that  Yankee  ingenuity  and  pluck 
would  soon  invaluable.  But  the  proposi- 
tion,while  no  doubt  pleasing  to  the  people 
concerned,  for  they  are  not  overly  fond 
of  their  position,  is  not  kindly  received 
by  the  inner  provinces  of  Canada. 


expense  for  interest,  etc.,  of  twenty-one 
millions.  De  Lesseps  has  so  far  modified 
his  plans  as  to  consent  to  the  construc- 
tion of  one  or  more  locks,  with  the  hope 
of  saving  time  and  expense.  A  new  loan 
is  sought  to  be  floated.  This  in  one  res- 
pect will  prove  disastrous  to  the  com- 
pany; for  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure 
more  than  forty  cents  on  the  dollar  for 
the  bonds  sold,  with  interest  to  pay  on 
their  full  face  value.  American  critics 
pronounce  the  Panama  scheme  to  be  im- 
practicable and  predict  De  Lesseps  fail- 
ure through  the  not  distant  refusal  of 
the  French  to  invest  further.  Meanwhile 
American  enterprise  is  looking  in  the 
direction  of  Nicaragua  for  a  ship  canal, 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec  for  a 
ship  railway. 


The  Panama  canal  is  scarcely  one- 
half  finished.  Yet  a  year  ago  it  had 
already  cost  two  hundred  and  seventy 
million  dollars,  and  was  under  an  annual 


Volapuk,  the  new  universal  language, 
is   attracting   much   attention.     The   in- 
ventor, the  Rev.  Johann  M.  Schleyer,  a 
Catholic    priest    of   Constance,    Baden, 
convinced   that  the  whole   world  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  adopt  any  language 
now  spoken,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
any   individual   mastering  more  than  a 
few  of  the  languages  in  use,  conceived 
the    idea    of    constructing   a   simplified 
means   of  communication.     The  system 
was   first  published   in  1879,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  estimated   there   are 
one  hundred  thousand  people  studying 
it  in  various  parts  of  the  world.     The 
dictionary    of   Herr  Schleyer    contains 
thirteen  thousand   words;  the   gramma1" 
s  rem  arkably  simple,  containing  no  ar- 
tificial genders,  a  single  conjugation, and 
no  irregular  verbs,  while  the  verbs,  ad- 
verbs    and     adjectives     are     regularly 
formed  from  the  noun,  having  invariably 
the   same  terminations.     The  grammar, 
it  is  said,  occupies  only  sixteen  pages  of 
large   type.      The   words   found   in   the 
Volapuk  dictionary  were  selected  from 
the  English,  French, German  and  Spanish 
languages.     Friends    of  the   system   do 
not  all  agree  that  the  language  will  ever 
be  generally  spoken,  but  insist  upon  its 
great  usefulness  commercially,  as  it  may 
soon   be  learned,  and  replaces  the  am- 
biguities  of  English  and  other  tongues 
with  absolute  precision  of  language. 


MO R MONISM  AND  EDUCATION. 
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It  is  held  by  those  ignorant  of  the 
genius  of  the  religion  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  that  science  is  the  arch-enemy  of 
Mormonism;  that  Mormonism  flourishes 
best  where  ignorance  is  most  profound; 
and  hence  the  Mormon  priesthood  is 
opposed  to  education.  Than  this,  our 
opponents  never  made  a  graver  mistake. 
We  might  ask  what  particular  science  it 
is  that  is  the  enemy  of  Mormonism? 
Surely  it  is  not  the  science  of  American 
archaeology;  for,  from  every  ancient 
mound  that  is  opened,  from  every  ruined 
city  and  temple  explored,  comes  addi- 
tional testimony  of  America  having  been 
inhabited  by  civilized  races,  whose  his- 
tory is  so  faithfully  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  This  branch  of  science, 
instead  of  being  an  enemy  to  Mormon- 
ism is  its  friend,  ever  furnishing  new  and 
important  evidences  of  its  truthfulness. 

We  cannot  in  this  article  discuss,  in 
detail,  the  question:  Is  science  the 
enemy  of  Mormonism?  It  is  a  subject 
for  a  volume.  Here  we  must  be  content 
by  saying  that  we  know  of  no  true 
science  that  is  antagonistic  to  Mormon- 
ism. No  truth  discovered  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  or  in  the  depths  there- 
of, or  in  the  starry  vault  of  heaven,  con- 
flicts with  Mormonism.  We  would 
remind  our  readers,  however,  of  the 
danger  of  receiving  as  truth  all  that  is 
called  science.  As  yet  there  are  many 
"vain  babblings  of  science,  falsely  so 
called." 

Many  principles  received  as  correct  a 
hundred  years  ago,  experience  has 
proven  to  be  wholly  false;  and  to-day  we 
smile  derisively  at  the  childish  credulity 
that  could  believe  what  has  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  so  completely  absurd. 
Yet,  had  a  man  opposed  those  false  doc- 
trines a  hundred  years  ago,  he  would 
have  been  esteemed  a  heretic;  and  at  a 
little  remoter  period — for  it  is  only  a  step 
from  the  sunlight  of  our  present  enlight- 
enment to  the  darkness  and  intolerance 
of  mediaeval  times — he  would  have  been 
deemed  a  fit  subject  lor  the  rack  or  the 
gibbet.     Neither  let  this  age,  with  all  its 


boasted  enlightenment,  deceive  itself 
with  the  idea  that  it  has  eliminated  from 
the  so-called  sciences  the  imperfections 
and  absurdities  which  attach  to  the  theo- 
ries and  deductions  of  man.  Succeed- 
ing generations  will  ridicule  as  follies 
many  of  those  principles  now  received 
as  the  profoundest  axioms  of  science, 
even  as  we  now  laugh  at  the  absurdities 
of  former  generations. 

One  truth,  whether  discovered  by  the 
researches  of  man,  or  revealed  from 
heaven  by  the  Lord,  must  necessarily  be 
in  harmony  with  every  other  truth  in  the 
universe;  and  when  science  is  stripped  of 
its  falsities,  and  the  revelations  of  God 
understood  by  man,  it  will  be  seen  that 
no  conflict  exists  between  scientific  truth 
and  revelation— that  science  is  not  the 
arch-enemy  of  Mormonism. 

Since  so  much  has  been  written  re- 
specting the  illiteracy  of  the  Mormon 
people,  we  present  the  following  com- 
parison between  the  illiteracy  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah:* 

United  States.  Utah. 
Total  population  -  -  50,155,7^3  143,973 
Total  over  ten  years  of  age 

who  cannot  read  -  -  4,923,451  4,861 
Percentage     who     cannot 

read,  ten  years  and  up- 

ward      "         "        -        -  9.82  3.37 

Total  over  ten  years  of  age 

who  cannot  write  -  -  6,239,958  8,826 
Percentage     who      cannot 

write,  ten  years  and  up- 

ward         "  -  -  12.44  6.13 

Total  white  population  over 
ten    years    of   age    who 

cannot  write  -  -     3,019,080         8,137 

Percentage  ofwhite  popula- 
tion  who   cannot  write, 

ten  years  and  over     -     -  6.96  5.71 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  illiteracy 
of  Utah  is  very  much  less  than  the 
illiteracy  of  the  United  States,  and  is  less 
than  a  number  of  the  old  and  wealthy 
States. 


*(  Report    of    Territorial   Superintendent   for 
38o-i88i,  p.  72). 
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In  1877,  when  the  school  population  in  Utah 
numbered  thirty  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  there  was  invested  in  the  Territory 
in  school  property  the  creditable  sum  of  five 
hundred  and  sixty- eight  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  dollars,  being  about  eight- 
een and  one-half  dollars  per  capita  of  the 
school  population.  In  contrast  with  this,  take 
the  amount  per  capita  of  their  school  population 
which  some  of  the  States  have  invested  in  school 
property:  North  Carolina,  sixty  cents;  Louisi- 
ana, three  dollars;  Virginia,  about  two  dollars; 
Oregon,  less  than  nine  dollars;  Wisconsin,  less 
than  eleven  dollars;  Tennessee,  less  than  two 
dollars  and  a  half;  Delaware,  less  than  thirteen 
dollars. 

This  showing  is  much  more  creditable 
to  the  people  of  Utah  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that,  while  millions  of  dollars 
appropriated  by  the  general  government 
for  educational  purposes  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  various  States,  Utah  has 
received  nothing — not  one  dollar  of  aid, 
from  any  source  whatever,  outside  of  the 
Territory. 

The  Mormon  priesthood,  instead  of 
opposing  education,  has  always  encour- 
aged it;  their  motto  has  been,  "With  all 
thy  getting  get  understanding".  In  June, 
1831,  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  after 
the  Church  was  organized,  W.  W.  Phelps 
was  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  assist 
Oliver  Cowdery  in  "selecting  and  writ- 
ing books  for  schools  in  this  Church, 
that  little  children  also  may  receive  in- 
struction before  me  as  is  pleasing  unto 
me"  (Doc.  &  Cov.,  sec.  55;  4).  In  De- 
cember, 1832,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
through  Joseph  Smith  to  the  Church  was: 
"Seek  ye  diligently  and  teach  one 
another  words  of  wisdom;  yea,  seek  ye 
out  of  the  best  books  words  of  wisdom: 
seek  learning  even  by  study,  and  also  by 
faith"  (Doc.  &  Cov.,  sec.  88;  118).  In 
this  revelation  a  commandment  was 
given  to  organize  a  "School  of  the  Pro- 
phets," and  the  order  to  be  observed  in 
that  school  is  given.  How  soon  after 
this  commandment  the  School  of  the 
Prophets  was  organized  we  have  not 
been  able  to  learn;  but  the  Prophet  in 
his  journal,  in  January,  1833,  speaks  of 
having  had  many  glorious  seasons  of 
refreshing  in  this  school,  so  we  may  in- 
fer that  it  was  organized  shortly  after 


the  commandment  was  given,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1832.  Under  date  of  December  1, 
l834»  Joseph  writes  in  his  journal.  "Our 
school  for  the  Elders  is  now  well  attend- 
ed, and  with  the  lecture  on  theology, 
(see  lectures  on  faith,  Doc.  &  Cov.,) 
which  were  regularly  delivered, absorbed 
everything  else  of  a  temporal  character." 
This  school  for  the  Elders  was  continued 
through  the  winter  of  1834  and  1835.  At 
first  some  younger  scholars  attended, 
but  being  crowded  for  room,  it  became 
necessary  to  dismiss  the  smaller  ones. 
About  one  hundred  of  the  brethren 
attended  the  school  during  the  whole 
winter.  Arithmetic,  grammar,  geog- 
raphy and  penmanship  were  taught. 
Burdick's  arithmetic,  Kirkham's  gram- 
mar, Olney's  geography  and  Webster's 
dictionary  were  their  text  books.  The 
school  was  conducted  under  the  imnie- 
diate  supervision  of  the  Prophet  Joseph. 
The  following  winter,  that  of  1836,  Prof. 
Seixas  was  employed  to  teach  Hebrew 
to  the  Elders,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
they  studied  resulted  in  quite  a  number 
of  them  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
that  language. 

All  will  doubtless  remember  that  a  few 
years  ago,  1870,  the  Rev.  Doctor  J.  P. 
Newman,  Chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  went  to  Utah  to  discuss  the 
question,  "Does  the  Bible  Sanction  Po- 
lygamy?" Apostle  Orson  Pratt  was 
appointed  to  meet  him.  It  is  well  known 
that  Doctor  Newman  based  all  his  argu- 
ments against  polygamy  upon  a  mar- 
ginal rendering  of  Leviticus,  (chap,  xviii: 
18,)  presuming,  doubtless,  upon  the  ig- 
norance of  his  opponent.  What  was 
his  surprise,  however,  when  Orson  Pratt, 
in  his  rejoinders,  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
proving  beyond  all  controversy  that  the 
marginal  rendering  of  Leviticus  xviii:  18 
was  incorrect,  thus  shattering  both  pre- 
mises and  conclusions  of  the  reverend 
doctor.  Orson  Pratt  was  one  who 
studied  Hebrew  in  the  winter  of  1836, 
and  also  at  subsequent  periods. 

So  far,  then,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Mormon  priesthood,  instead  of  being 
opposed  to  education,  has  encouraged 
it.     Joseph  gave  to  his  brethren  what  he 
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called  "keys,"  that  is,  maxims;  and  he 
gave  as  the  first  "key:"  "Knowledge  is 
the  power  of  salvation."  Again  he 
says: 

"A  man  is  saved  no  faster  than  he  gets  knowl- 
edge, for  if  he  does  not  get  knowledge,  he  will 
be  brought  into  captivity  by  some  evil  power  in 
the  other  world,  as  evil  spirits  will  have  more 
knowledge,  and  consequently  more  power,  than 
many  men  who  are  on  the  earth." 

As  if  fearful  that  the  foregoing  doctrine 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  spur  to  prick 
the  sides  of  their  resolution  to  acquire 
knowledge,  he  plainly  told  his  followers: 
"It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  saved 
in  ignorance,"  (Doc.  &  Cov.,  sec.  131). 
And  further,  says: 

"Whatever  principles  of  intelligence  we  attain 
unto  in  this  life,  will  rise  with  us  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  if  a  person  gains  more  knowledge  and 
intelligence  in  this  life  through  his  diligence 
and  obedience  than  another,  he  will  have  so 
much  the  advantage  in  the  world  to  come;" 
(Doc.  &  Cov.,  sec.  130). 

Is  this  the  language  of  a  priesthood 
opposed  to  education?  It  is  very  true 
that  the  Mormon  priesthood  does  not 
accept  as  true  everything  that  is  called 
science,  or  accept  without  question  the 
modern  theories  of  what  constitutes  a 
proper  education;  but  the  unwarranted 
assumption  that  the  Mormon  priesthood 
is  opposed  to  education,  is  refuted  by 
the  incidents  of  history  we  have  cited, 
and  the  items  of  doctrine  pertaining  to 
the  importance  of  a  possession  of  knowl- 
edge we  have  quoted. 

Still  the  fact  remains,  that  the  prose- 
lytes to  Mormonism  are  from  the  un- 
learned and  poorer  classes,  while  the 
learned,  the  wealthy,  the  so-called  more 
respectable  classes,  deride  our  faith,  and 
smile  at  the  credulity  which  accepts  the 
evidence  upon  which  it  is  founded.  This 
fact  has  led  many  to  conclude  that  Mor- 
monism flourishes  best  where  ignorance 
is  the  most  profound;  a  conclusion  most 
incorrect,  because  based  upon  false  pre- 
mises. It  is  generally  supposed  that 
those  who  are  styled  the  educated  classes 
reject  Mormonism  because  their  edu- 
cated minds  detect  inconsistencies  in  it. 
There  is  nothing  more  remote  from  the 
truth.  It  is  not  because  the  evidences 
of  the  divinity  of  Mormonism  are  so  im- 


perfect that  they  are  not  convincing  to 
the  educated  mind;  nor  is  it  because  the 
philosophy  of  Mormoism  is  absurd,  nor 
because  its  spiritual  truths  do  not  satisfy 
the  longings  of  the  heart.  But  this  is 
the  reason  they  reject  it:  Mormonism 
requires  men  to  believe  and  exercise 
faith  in  the  living  God.  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  to  manifest  that  faith  by 
works  of  righteousness.  It  tells  them 
of  their  sins,  their  covetousness,  pride, 
intemperance,  anger,  malice,  chicanery, 
lusts,  whoredoms,  and  licentiousness, 
and  commands  them  to  repent  of  all 
their  iniquities,  not  merely  being  sorry 
for  their  crimes,  but  accompanying  their 
sorrow  with  a  reformation  of  life;  that 
once  having  stolen,  they  steal  no  more, 
having  been  covetous,  they  suppress 
their  inordinate  desires,  that  wherein 
their  pleasurous  rioting  and  feasting  has 
led  them  to  sin,  they  forsake  such  pleas- 
ures, that  they  may  escape  the  allure- 
ments thereof.  Having,  through  obe- 
dience to  the  Gospel,  received  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  are  required  to  walk  in 
accordance  with  the  promptings  of  that 
Spirit,  and  not  any  more  after  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh;  it  requires  them  to  add  to 
faith,  virtue;  to  virtue,  knowledge;  to 
knowledge,  temperance;  to  temperance, 
patience;  to  patience,  godlines;  to  godli- 
ness, brotherly  kindness;  and  to  brother- 
ly kindness,  charity.  In  fact  it  requires 
them  to  humble  themselves,  and  live  by 
every  word  of  God;  remaining  true  to 
God  and  His  covenant  with  them  through 
good  report  or  through  evil  report;  in 
poverty  or  wealth;  in  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom,  or  when  chained  in  a  dungeon; 
nobly  fighting  a  good  fight;  running  with 
patience  the  course  before  them;  keeping 
the  faith  through  all  the  frowning  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  until  relieved  by  the  angel 
of  death.  This  is  what  Mormonism  re- 
quires of  men — this  is  the  price  of  eter- 
nal bliss,  exaltation  and  glory  in  the 
celestial  kingdom  of  God — a  price  that 
the  proud,  wealthy,  and  so-called  edu- 
cated classes  are  seldom  willing  to  pay 
for  the  precious  gilt  of  eternal  life.  They 
are  "lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers 
of  God;"  they  delight  in  forms  of  godli- 
ness rather  than  in  the  powers  thereof; 
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love  to  be  honored  of  men,  aud  value 
too  highly  their  good  name  and  standing 
among  their  fellows  to  sacrifice  them  for 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Not  willing  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  this  present  world 
for  the  truth's  sake,  they  must  find  some 
excuse  for  neglecting  it;  hence  they  seek 
to  hide  themselves  behind  the  wisdom  of 
man's  learning,  pretend  to  be  above  in- 
vestigating the  evidences  of  the  truthful- 
ness of  Mormonism,  deride  our  faith 
sneeringly,  and  call  it  superstition,  and 
cry  aloud,  delusion!  delusion!  In  like 
manner  the  divine  precepts  of  the  Mes- 
siah were  treated  by  the  higher  classes 
of  society  in  Judea.  It  was  the  common 
people  who  heard  Him  gladly.     It  was 


the  rabbis,  lawyers  and  doctors  who 
sought  the  suppression  of  His  doctrines 
and  the  destruction  of  their  Founder. 
It  was  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  was 
preached.  The  wealthy  turned  away 
from  its  precepts  because  of  their  riches. 
Jesus  thanked  His  Father  that  the  pre- 
cious things  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
hidden  from  the  "wise  and  the  prudent;" 
and  rejoiced  because  they  had  been 
made  known  to  "babes" — to  the  hum- 
ble. B.  H.  Roberts. 


The  higher  the  culture,  the  deeper 
toned  the  morality  of  a  man,  the  keener 
his  sense  of  the  evils  that  afflict  society. 
— Drayton. 
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BIBLE  LECTURES. 
Lecture   IX. — The   Tower    of   Babel. 
Time,,  2247  B.  C.     The  object  of  building 
it;  the  construction;  the  results.     Refer- 
ences, Gen.  xi;  Josephus,  iv  chap. 

ABRAHAMIC   DISPENSATION. 
PERIOD.        I995  TO  1635  B.  C. 

Lecture  X. — Abraham.  Ancestry  of 
Abraham;  calling  of  Abraham;  Abraham 
and  Lot;  Abraham  and  Melchisedek. 
References,  Gen.  xii;  Pearl  of  Great 
Price  and  Compendium  Gems. 

Lecture  XI. — God's  promise  to  Abra- 
ham. Nature  of  the  covenant;  the  visit 
of  the  three  angels.  Time,  1913  B.  C. 
References,  Gen.,  xv.  to  xviii. 

Lecture  XII. — Abraham  and  Isaac. 
Birth  of  Isaac;  offering  of  Isaac;  mar- 
riage of  Isaac;  death  and  burial  of  Abra- 
ham.    Time,  1896  to  1831  B.  C. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  LECTURES. 

Lecture  VII. — Calling  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist; his  message  to  the  people;  his  dec- 
laration concerning  the  Savior.  Time, 
26  A.  D.     References,  Luke  iii,  John  i. 

Lecture  VIII. — Baptism  of  the  Savior; 
place;  proper  authority;  the  manner  of 
His  baptism;  why  He  was  baptized;  the 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Time,  26 
A.  D.     References,  Matt,  iii;  Mark  i. 

Lecture  IX. — The  temptation  oi  the 
Savior;    nature   of   it;    the   object;    His 


scriptural  replies.     Time,  27  A.  D.    Ref- 
erences, Matt,  iv;  Luke  iv. 

Lecture  X. — Christ's  proclamation  of 
His  authority;  His  customary  attendance 
at  Sabbath  worship;  the  prophetic  text; 
His  announcement  of  its  fulfillment;  His 
expulsion  from  the  synagogue;  His  es- 
cape from  the  mob.  Time  31  A.  D. 
Reference,  Luke  iv. 

BOOK     OF    MORMON    LECTURES. 

Lecture  X. — The  eight  years  in  Boun- 
tiful (Arabia  Felix);  Southward  journey 
to  it;  its  locality;  its  natural  resources; 
Nephi's  revelation;  preparation  for  the 
voyage  to  the  Promised  Land  (America). 
Time,  B.  C,  592.  Reference,  I  Nephi,  vii. 

Lecture  XI. — The  ocean  journey;  the 
departure,  about  thirty  degrees  north 
latitude;  storm  at  sea;  the  landing  in 
Chili,  South  America,  about  thirty  de- 
grees south  latitude.  Time,  590  B.  C. 
Reference,  I  Nephi,  xviii. 

Lecture  XII. — Death  of  Lehi.  The 
circumstances;  the  immediate  division  of 
the  family;  origin  of  the  two  nations. 
Refererence,  II  Nephi  iv,  v. 

Lecture  XIII. — The  first  Nephi  tem- 
ple; plan  of  construction;  obvious  object 
of  building  it;  Jacob  and  Joseph  ordained 
priests  to  officiate  in  the  temple.  Time, 
571.     Reference,  II  Nephi,  v. 
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Richard  A.  McCurdy,  President. 

For    t3a.e    Tear    En.d.iaa.g'    Ueceaater    31st,    1887. 

ASSETS,     --____      $118,806,851.88. 


laa-sxirai:  ce  a.»  cL  -A-zm-uAty  ^.cco-vint. 


Policies  and  Annuities  in 

force,  Jan.  1st,  1887  . 

Risks  Assumed 


No. 


129,027 
22,305 

15^,2:;2 


Amount. 


$393,800,^02  88 

69,417,468  37 

$463,266,671"  25 


Policies  andAnnuities  in 

force,  Jan.  1st,  1888.. 

Risks  Terminated 


No. 


140,943 
11,289 

152,232 


Amount. 


$427,628,932  51 

35,637,  <38  74 

.$463,266,671  25 


Dr. 


2=Se->7-eaa.,u.e  -A-c-co-u.m.t- 


C'r. 


To  Balance  from  last  account $104,719,734  31 

"    Premiums 17,110,90162 

"   Interest,  Rents  and   Premium 

on  Securities  Sold 6,(09,(20  84 


$127,839,656  77 


By  Endowments,  Purchased  Insur- 
ances, Dividends,  Annuities, 

and  Death  Claims $  14,128,423  60 

"  Commissions,  Commutations, 
Taxes  and  all  other  Expen- 
ses       3,649,514  49 

"  Balance  to  new  account 110,u6L718J38 

$127,839^656  77 


Or.                                                                   Balance  S3a.eet                                                                   Cr. 

To  Reserve  for  Policies   in  force 

and  for  risks  terminated $112,430,096  00 

"   Premiums  received  in  advance          82,314  36 
"    Surplus  at  four  per  cent 6,294,44152 

By  Bonds  Secured   by  Mortgages 

on  Real  Estate $  49,615,268  06 

"  United  States  and  other  Bonds.    43,439,877  81 
"  Real  Estate  and  Loans  on  Col- 

"  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Com- 
panies at  interest 2,619,362  66 

"   Interest     accrued,    Premiums 
deferred  and  in  transit  and 
Sundries 2,973,169  98 

$118,806,851  88 

$118,806,851  88 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  statement  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct 

A.N.  WATERHOUSE,  Auditor. 

From  the  Surplus  above  stated  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 

Risks  Risks 

Year.  Assumed.  Outstanding.  Surplus. 

1884 $34,681,420 $351.789,285 $4,743,771 

1885 46,507,139 368,981,441 5,012,H34 

188(5 56,S32,719 393,809,203 5,643,568 

1887 69,457,468 427,628,933 6,294,442 

New  York,  January  25, 1888. 


ROBERT   A.  GRANNISS,   Vice-President. 
ISAAC  F.  LLOYD,  2d  Vice-President.  WILLIAM  J.  EASTON,  Secretary. 
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Samuel  E.  Sproulls, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
George  S.  Coe, 
John  E.  Develin, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
James  C.  Holden, 
Hermann  C.von  Post, 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 


F.  Ratchford  Starr, 
Lewis  May, 
Oliver  Harnman, 
Henry  W.  bnrith, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
George  F.  Baker, 
Jos.  Thompson, 
Dudley  Olcott, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 


Julien  T.  Davies, 
Robert  Sewell, 
S.Van  Rensselaer  Cruger, 
Charles  R.  Henderson, 
George  Bliss, 
Rufus  W.  Peckham, 
J.  Hobart  Herrick, 
Wm.  P.  Dixon, 
Robert  A.  Granniss, 


Nicholas  C.  Miller, 
Henry  H.  Rogers, 
Jno.W.Auchincloss, 
Theodore  Mcford, 
William  Babcock, 
Preston  B.  Plumb, 
Wm.  D.  Washburn, 


District  Manager  for  Utah, 

22©     IMI.iVIILT     BTEBBT,  S-A-XiT     Xj-A-^E     OITT,     TTTAS:. 


Clark,  Eldredge  &  Co., 

Wholesale  Groceries,  Crockery,  Queenswcre,  Etc., 
MAIN    STREET,-     I SALT    LAKE)    OITY. 


O-AGENTS  ,-^ 

PROVO      W^QOIvRiy       GOODS, 

Always  have  in  Stock  a  Fine  Line  of 

Home  Made  Suitings,  Dress  Goods,  Flannels  and  Yarn. 

^^^^^^s(OLD      CONSTITUTION      BUILDING. )? 


/?.  C.  CHAMBER^  President 


F.  A.  MITCHELL,  Sec'y  &  Manager. 


-a   DEALERS    IN 


Weber   G^o^i\  s= 

i'/yjm  the   WASATCH  and 
CEISMOjV  MIKES, 


V 


QW^^mWWWt  7ALLEY  COAL 

-^fr**"^*^      From  the  Uiah  Central  Railway  Co's  Mines. 

OFFICE  at  No.  40  Main  Street,    -    SALT  LAKE  CIT7,  DTAH. 


Telephone   No    384.  OPPOSITE  Z.  0.  M.  I.  P.  O.  Box  927 

Orders  delivered  to  any  address  in  the  city,  or  furnished  at  the  yard  at  regular  rates. 


R.  K.  THOMAS, 


Pry    Qoods* 
OlotrririLg, 


Carpets. 

Wo-fcioj^su 


R.  K.  T 


IT    IS    THE    BEST 


TRUE    MERIT    HAS    GIVEN 


BLACKWELL'S  DURHAM  TOBACCO 


B-CTBTOIET.   Gv4KD^EE   CO.. 


Maaataetaiwra  at 


Combination  Fence  ■ «  s?4H»-11- «"•*-  sssms?*s 

WS8V  $S$$  4W$   COTS 


•Xevd.*  ©ml  Ijao.pro-v-©dL  :FleM»- 


3B«tt«r  taajaiaa.  «ua.y   Xxn.poxt«4L 


Aficnte  tor  the  Celebrated 

HOUSEHOLD  SEWING  MACHINES 


•PPOSITE    THE    THEATBE. 


JtoHff  tc  oaowNiKQ. 


MATT.  S.BHOWNIN« 


3|r0uming  Ijj^m,  £^  j^ 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 


ARMS,    AMMUNITION,    ETC., 
Guns,  Rifles,  Pistols, 

i,  itasekll  ^aah,  $!\%tyH  t*#t» 


• — -«--# ogEKD    FOA    CATALOGCE.C 

Orders  from  All  Parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Promptly  Filled. 


SIERRA  NEVADA  LUMBER  ASSOCIATION 


OF 
UTAH 
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Mill  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 
Oak,  Ash,  Cherry,  Walnut, 
Butternut,  Mahogany,  Spanish 
Cedar,  Prima  Vera,  Eto.,  in 
Stock.  Hard  and  Soft  Wood 
Mantels,  to  Order.  Stair  Build- 
ing a  Specialty. 


6    o    o    6 
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One-half  Block  South   U.   C.  Depot, 
SAL1  LAKE  CITY, 


}       S.  J.  LYNN.  Supt. 


JOHN     READING, 

PIONEER 

Florist  of  Utah. 

tri:es,    shrubs,    plants    and    seeds, 

Of  Every  Description,  Acclimated,  and  Warranted  to  be  Reliable. 
Send  tor  Catalogue.  Orders  by  Mail  Carefully  Attaodsd  to. 


op.  o.    box   see. 


CQEB^Y   XM&S.  .  ^-^ ^=^  5APPY  REW  T/EAI*. 

GLOBE  MEAT  MARKET" 


Opposite     Z.     C.     Nt.     I. 


Keeps  Constantly  #n 
Hand  a  Splendid  As- 
sortment of  the  Fine: 

MEATS. 


BEEF,      MUTTON, 

VEAL.     PORK 
SAUSAGES,  HOME 

CUBED  HAMS  and 
Breakfast  Barm. 


GAME    IN    SEASON. 


/\Qrr<Ci,€Z€i>y,-  ^tdfofasu   46   ^(Q^ezc^/ea. 


ORDERS  CAREFULLY  FILLED  AND  SATISFACTION  QUARAN1 

ROBERT  SHERWOOD',  'rOprietor 


JAMKS    \     HAY,ES,  JAI  IAY,  EnWIW  G.  PA*WRiID«W 


feijeg,  BJnroaij  <^  Co.,-* 


MANUFACTURERS 

Ladies',  Misses',  Children's,   Boys  ami    Ycwtta 


D.  YOUNG, 

A6ENT  FOR  UTAH. 


SHOB8. 


NO.    1103  RACE  ST., 

Philadelphia. 


i.      i. 


03 1  Ig^Cf,  5aH  Uka  City, 


Sole  ^.gfeiit  fox 


Pleasant  Valley,  Anthracite,   Coke,  Charcoal 

e^AND     PIG     IRON.-^- — - 

\.  L.  WILLIAMS,        1 4*5  s.  main  street. 


G.  T*  Odoll,  A«»t.  Mgr  , 


R.  S  Wells,  Traas. 


C.W.&  M.Co 


Co-op.  Wagon  <S  Machine  Go.  | 

rAID    UP   CAHTAL,»16O.OO0.  f^Z_ 

M  Leadiag  Agricultural  Jssplsment  House  of  Utah.  jj 

K§  REPRESENTS  THE 

2|  Mitchell  Wagons,    Bain  Wagons, 

^p        PFooti   Machines,    Deere  Plates, 
Russell  &  Co.' s  Mackhisri) , 
CARRIAGES,   BUGGIES,  ROAD  CARTS,    HARNESS. 

Half  Block  South  of  Theatre, 

8ALT     Iv^KEk    CITY,      UTAH. 


-4 


c«vit.^aj:.oo 


Opp.  Z.C.M.L, 

East  Temple  St., 

Salt  Lake  City. 


IBNfcQBPORATEC. 


Unexcelled 


Dry  Goods, 

"wrest  Varieties.       Standard  Prices. 

Staple  and  Fancy 

Groceries, 

Always  Ififtsti  and  \Vboleao»«. 
A  eoMri*r»  .usoitmiwt  or 

boots  ***  SHoaa. 

%w/<lt<l>//>>'  *»«tmc*r  *»  ttu  3*it  Styles. 


"*m?  J  Caamtr*  Tenets  CstfmAtUr  AtUmtM  t». 


CASH 

ASSETS, 

chrLrrLruxnrtB 


rixruip o  F^ 

A  Successful 
HOME!  IN- 
6UBAN0B 
COMPANY. 


Quarantess      Fair     Tree* 

orient    end.    JVbflsoltate 

Security  against 

FIRE 

2    Cents   a   day  protects 
your   house   for    $1000/ 

HeberJ.Grant&Co., 

Art  jural  ftftRtl,     ' 

40  yVlAiN  St.,  Soft  Z.«#e  £fl»/>. 


